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‘JEANIE, which of the committee do you 
admire the most?’ said Lena Gray, one of a 
group of school-girls. 

“Oh, yes, do tell!’’ chimed all the rest; 
**do tell!” 

“Well, really, girls, if I should tell, you 
might be very much surprised, to say nothing 
of that ‘green-eyed monster’ wlio would or 
might find a victim among you. But I can tell 
you which one they think the most stupid.” 

“Who? who?” interrupted the others, and 
all were attention to hear. 

“Yes,” continued Jeanie, “do not be alarmed 
on your own accounts; it is no other than 
Jeanie Neff, at your service.” 

**T declare, you won’t tell anything, for the 
last is as vague as the first, for we all know 
that you are always prepared better than any 
of us. Now, Lena, which do you like the 
best?” 

“Well, girls, if you wish me to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing more, I 
solemnly testify in your presence that I think 
Doctor Wilber the nicest gentleman in town, 
to say nothing of the committee. There, don’t 
any of you get jealous, or I will further add 
that I love the dear old man, and if every 
other man was banished from the committee I 
should be happy. There are people who never 
do know when they are not wanted.” 

Just then the bell sounds its warning note, 
and the conversation ended, to be forgotten in 
the excitement of the day, forgotten by all but 
‘Lena, who had been more interested than any 
of the other girls. 

““Why did Jeanie avoid telling whom she 
preferred? And what a nice way she had of 
changing the subject! 
to be sure! One would think her life depended 
upon her knowing just so munch. Well, I 
never could keep still long enough to’”— Here 








How she does study, | 


her meditations were interrupted by Jeanie 
herself saying :— 

“Lena Gray, what are you doing? You 
look so solemn, I verily believe you are going 
to ‘turn over a new leaf;’ or is it some new 
piece of mischief you are planning ?”’ 

‘‘Neither, my dear Jeanie; I was just think- 
ing what a good diplomatist you are. There 
was some reason why you did not tell your 
preference of ‘committee men.’ ” 

“Oh, is that all? I am so very thankful 
that it is no more than that.” 

“*I do not believe you care for any of them. 
You are always so independent, because you 
are always prepared ; while I—well, I am too 
—but I have my own way of doing it, and am 
frightened half out of my wits, for fear I do 
not succeed. Hark! One, two, three! Where 
has the time gone to? I only intended to peep 
in a moment and see what you were doing, 
and here it is almost recitation time. Wonder 
if 1 can remember any of my exercises !’’ 

‘*Wish I had time to Jook them over.” 

“Why, Jeanie, dear, there is no need of 
your fearing to miss; you always have your 
lessons perfectly. Oh, dear! I wish I were 
like you. This public examination is enough 
to provoke any one. To get upand face all 
those wise heads—parsons, lawyers, doctors, 
and all who may come! I suppose, as it can- 
not be helped, all I can do is to assume all the 
dignity I can, and outwit them if Ican. You 
see, if you do not exactly know, you have 
only to look ‘ wondrous wise’ and say yes, cer- 
tainly, or anything else that may suit the oc- 
easion. These are some of the ways I account 
for not knowing everything. You see, if Doc- 
tor Wilber is here, I can get through, for he 
thinks I am perfection. You never have any 
conniving to get through examination day, do 
you?”’ 

: “To hear you talk, one would think you 
were the only one who has a hard time on 
that day.”’ 
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“IT am constantly in fear of missing. Here 
we will have to go before all those doctors and 
lawyers in ten minutes. Oh, dear! 1 wish I 
were through with it. I’ll tell you what it is, 
Jeanie, if you would only get on the good side 
of those learned creatures; and then, with 
your good lessons, you would be entirely free 
from any further trouble.” 

‘*But I do not know bow.”’ 

‘*I suppose not, so I will tell you; but you 
must not tell any of the other girls. First, 
you must get an introduction to all the elderly 
gentlemen on the list. Then, every time there 
is the least chance, you must, in some nice 
way, mention something. in their praise. For 
instance, if you see the minister, ‘Doctor, I 
was very much interested in your sermon Sun- 
day ;’ or, if he has been absent, tell him you 
missed his discourse very much. Then, if 
Doctor Dickey is around, tell him, if ever you 
are sick, you would certainly have him pre- 
scribe. 
flattery. I tell you it works like magic. It is 
strange, but true, gentlemen believe every 


word of flattery they hear; while we, when | 
we are flattered, are sure there is something | 


behind their flowery speeches, or at least I 
am. That class is having a hard time. They 
are so long! Hope they will take up all the 
hour; then we can wait. Here they come! 
Now for our dignity! 
you closely, to see that yon do not pay any 
attention to my dear Doctor Wilber. 
may have any of the others to help you; but, 


poor man! he has all he ean do to believe I | 


recite correctly without any other bother; so 


you may fall in love with any of the other | 
This last remark was | 


gentlemen you like.’’ 
made on their way to the class-rooms. 
These young ladies were pupils in ‘‘ Madame 


A ’s Boarding-school for Young Ladies.’’ 





Although totally different in disposition and | 


personal appearance, .they were firm friends. 
Lena was a gay, fascinating companion, never 
seeming to study much, yet always passing 
examinations with credit, if it was due to her 
diplomatic manner. Jeanie was one of those 
quiet, studious girls, who always earn, by hard 
study, all the honors they get. She wasamused 
and at the same time shocked to hear Lena 
tell how she really got her standing in school. 
It had always been a puzzle to her; but, as 
she never dreamed of doing anything of the 
kind, she did not suspect it of others. Ter 


generous heart only pitied Lena, while at the | 
same time she determined to study harder, and | 


make sure of every word. So it is, the folly 
and weakness of others may be, if viewed in 
the right light, a stimulus to us of renewed 
efforts in the right path. 

Examination day at Madame A *s was 
one of great anxiety, beth to teachers and 


pupils. 
tee List,” as Lena called it—that is, a few 





To each and every one deal out a little | 


Jeanie, I shall watch | 


You | 


For years there had been a ‘‘Commit- | 


learned gentlemen who came every three weeks 
to note the progress of the young ladies ; Mad- 
ame A herself never knew how many or 
who would come. As the ‘august committee” 
were justly proud of the institution, they often 
invited others to share their pleasure in visiting 
with them on such occasions. It so happened, 
/ as the class entered the room, they saw more 
strangers than quite suited those who were on 
the doubtful side. 

“Oh, dear!’ whispered Lena, ‘‘my prop and 
stay gone. Wish I were, too.” 

None of the girls knew whom she meant 
except Jeanie, she, too, having missed Doctor 
Wilber, and Jeanie alone knew the cause of 
the troubled look upon Lena’s face. After 
all, there is more misery in the world in antici- 
pating failure than people think. It proved 
so to-day with the young ladies. Even Lena, 
put on her own exertions, came off even better 
than usual. 

As that was the last class examined, the 
parlors were thrown open, and the whole 
school enjoyed an hour’s social pleasure with 
teachers and visitors. It was an hour tho- 
roughly enjoyed by all. Lena was in one of 
her happiest moods, laughing and chatting 
just as if her brain was not puzzled all this 
time with a mental analysis of one of the 
strangers, who had been more than anxious to 
eatch her in a mistake while reciting. That 
evening, as the young ladies were comparing 
notes, some one asked Lena what she thought 
| of Mr. Biat. 

‘Well, I have my own opinion, but as yet 
cannot express itin public, as I have not given 
his highness enough thought. You see, I am 
going to begin from this time forth to study. 
You all look as if you thought there were need 
enough ; but, you see, these branches are those 
I like best ; so, of course, I shall excel.’’ 

Each one tried to guess what new freak she 
was going to try next; at last they gave it up 
'as one of her jokes. They then bade each 
other good-night. Lena lingered after the 
others. 

‘Jeanie, I noticed you did not try to guess 
what I am going to study.” 

“No, I did not, because I think I could tell, 
and thought perhaps you would not care to 
have the other girls know. I declare, you 
have the funniest way of keeping them ex- 
| cited.’’ 

**But you have not told me what you think.”’ 

**So Ihave not. Well, I think you meditate 
vengeance on acertain Mr. Biat for his part in 
| your examinations to-day. I saw you give 
| him one or two looks that, knowing you as I 
| do, I knew bode the young man mischief. 
| Your eyes fairly danced with pleasure at the 

very thought. But lef me warn you ‘not to 
| play with edge tools.’” 

*Q Jeanie, there is no danger! and no use 
‘to try and mystify you, so you must help me. 


























Tell me what you know of him, will you? I 
thought when you first saw him you had met 
before. Is it so?’’ 

“‘T can tell you this much, heisa fine scholar.”’ 

**Yes,”’ interrupted Lena, ‘‘and likes to let 
people know it, even if itis to their discomfort.”’ 

‘* Be that as it may, he is a thorough scholar, 
and is studying medicine.”’ 

‘‘Mercy, Jeanie Neff! that red-headed up- 
start studying medicine ?”’ 

‘ “Yes; why not?’ 

“T will never flatter him by taking any of 
his prescriptions, or even saying I will.” 

“They say people with red hair are the 
smartest.’’ 

‘**Do they? Then I wish mine was fire-red, 
so that I might pay Mr. Biat in his own coin. 
Good-night !”’ 

As the door closed, Jeanie said to herself, 
‘* We will see which is caught this time. It is 
all the doctor’s doings. Dear Doctor Wilber, 
I wonder where he was to-day! Lena would 
wonder if she knewas muchasI. She is such 
a splendid girl, I hope the plan will succeed.” 

During prayers the next morning, Lena 
handed Jeanie a note, on which was written, 
‘In haste.”” Thinking it something of impor- 
tance, she opened it, only to read: — 

** You did not tell me the given name of Mr. 
Upstart, and I must know. Yours till my hair 
gets red, LENA.” 

Jeanie’s answer was simply: ‘f May that be 
long years after you have learned to value the 
criticism of C. Dey Biat.’’ 

The girls had no time for further communi- 
cation that day ; every moment was occupied 
with study. Lena was forming many plans 
for the future. Only one year now before she 
would graduate, if nothing happened, for in 
all her gayeties she always remembered her 
dependence upon her Heavenly Father. Still, 
“if nothing happens” was for herself, never 
thinking many things might happen to others 
that would disappoint her present plan. So 
she was not prepared for the sad letter she 
received from her Uncle Henry a day or two 
after. It informed her of the illness of her 
dear grandmother, and the wish of all that she 
were with them. ‘As she was the eldest of 
the children, she could manage thei better 
than a stranger. But,’’ he added, ‘‘if a few 
weeks will interrupt your studies, we will try 
and get along somehow.”’ 

Without one thought of herself or her many 
fine plans, she began to gather up her things 
and hurry them into her trunk. Indeed, one 
would have thought, in her hurry, she would 
have forgotten to say good-by to her many 
friends. When all was ready, she took the 
letter to Madame A , telling her to read 
it while she said good-by to. the girls, quite 
bewildering that good lady, who only had time 
to say ‘Where are you going?” before Lena 
was half way up stairs. 
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“Jeanie, I am going to start for home in 
half an hour. Good-by !’”’ 

**Going home for what?” 

“Grandma is sick, and Unele Henry says 
they want me. She must be dreadful sick, for 
he speaks of getting a stranger to manage 
things. Poor dear! it was only awhile ago | 
was laughing at her.’’ 

“It is too bad you have to go, it is so near 
vacation; but, of course, you will be back 
soon ?”’ 

“T do not think I will; I fear this is no 
common sickness. Here are the other girls; I 
will say good-by to them here.’’ 

They were very sorry. Some thought she 
ought to stay; it would disarrange all their 
plans for the next public entertainment. But 
she had no thought now only for the loved 
ones at home. So, with many loving words 
from her teachers and friends, she was soon 
on her way. Very many were the friends she 
was leaving, but they were all forgotten in her 
anxiety to reach home. 

Not until late in the evening did she reach 
the quiet little town. There was no one to 
meet her, so she mustered up courage and 
started alone, arriving just as the family were 
retiring. What a hearty welcome, such sin- 
cere love, from all! Cousins Jim, Nell, and 
Grace were wild with delight. 

“We did not think you would come, it is so 
near vacation. Now will we not be happy 
once more ?”’ 

Unele Henry gave her such a hearty “thank 
you, dear, for your promptness!’’ that it paid 
her doubly for her coming. 

“Say, Cousin Lena, grandma has been awful 
sick, and the house is awful lonesome ; father 
don’t say anything; the girls go crying around 
all the time, so I thought I would run away if 
you did not come. Grandma is a little better 
to-day, and you are here, I guess ['Il stay and 
help you manage. Won't we have fun, eh? 
Well, we will have something to eat now be- 
sides bread and milk and sueli stuff. Cook 
says there is no usé cooking three meals a day, 
so we do not have dinner since grandma has 
been sick. ‘No one ’preciates them,’ so you 
see she thinks we ought to fast, and maybe we 
had.” 

“Jim, I think you ought to say good-night,”’ 
said his father. 

This hint was taken by all but Lena, who 
stayed to inquire more into affairs, and see her 
grandmother, if they thought best. She found 
they were having a sad time of it all over the 
house, and, for fear cook would leave, they 
allowed her to have her own way, much to 
Master Jim’s discomfort. Lena found ber 
grandmother very sick, indeed, but much bet- 
ter than she had been. As they were provided 
for the night with watchers, she went to her 
own room. 

The next day she found herself very busy 
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flitting here and there through the house, | stead of running away to get rested, as you 
bringing order everywhere. The girls, seeing | Propose, I should think, yes, really advise you, 
ler so busy, wondered they had not thought | to go to some smail town and practise.” 


of doing all this before. 
cheerful the house looked! Even grandma 
seemed better, she was so thankful Lena was 
there to see to things. The cook went back to 
regular dinners, much to every one’s delight. 
Jim declared there was nothing like having 


some one around who was not afraid of a cook 
proving yourself. 


or any one else. 

Now that her time was less fully occupied, 
she found herself often thinking of her friends 
at school. She wrote Jeanie a long account of 
everything, not forgetting to warn her against 
falling in love with Doctor Wilber: “ You 
know, dear Jeanie, he is my special favorite 
ever since the day he helped me in my exami- 
nation. By the way, have you seen that learned 
medical student? I regret that my revenge 
must be delayed, as I have given up all hope 
of returning this year.’”’ 

Jeanie told this to a group of girls wno had 
been sure Lena would come back soon. They 
were disappointed to think that Lena really 
thought it her duty to stay in a sick-room 
rather than share their enjoyment of school. 

“I tell you, girls, Lena is a real heroine. 
She is sacrificing her own pleasure for the 
good of others. Jeanie, what real kinship is 
she to her Uncle Henry? She is adopted 
somehow, isn’t she ?”’ 

‘*There is not much to tell. When I was a 
little girl, Lena’s parents were our next neigh- 
bors, she being only two or three years old. [ 
can just remember her in white dresses, the 
pet of all who knew her. Then they left the 
town, and I never saw her again until I met 
her here two years ago. She says her father 
died while she was very smail. Her mother, 
always feeble, lingered a year or two, and then 
died, leaving Lena and her little fortune with 
Mr. West, or Uncle Henry, as she calls him. 
He and her father, it seems, were old friends ; 
and they having no near relatives gave him 
the sole care of Lena. Mrs. West received 
her with pleasure, although she had three 
children of her own to manage. Lena says, 
‘Those were happy days, until Mrs. West’s 
sickness and death left her a second time 
motherless.’ Then Mr. West’s mother came to 
keep house for them, and has been there ever 
since. She has always been very kind to 
Lena; taught her many things, and was al- 
ways planning for the young people’s enjoy- 
ment. Lena says she loves them all as mucli 
as if they really were her own relatives. Uncle 
Henry always calls her his eldest daughter.”’ 

Not long after it was decided Lena would 
not return, Doctor Wilber had a very earnest 
talk with his nephew, C. Dey Biat, in regard 
to his future course. 

“You know,” the doctor was saying, ‘‘you 
know you take your diploma next week. In- 


How much more | 





“Why, man, that would be no rest at all. 
The plague of getting established and all” — 

“There will be no trouble about it,’’ inter- 
rupted his uncle ; ‘‘I have a friend who would 
be delighted to have you with him. It will be 
the same as visiting ; your time will be your 
own, and at the same time you will be im- 
How do you like the plan?” 

‘Well, really, it sounds pleasant; good 
mind to try it for a while—that is, if this 
friend is as willing as you.” 

“You see, Dey, when a man is pleasantly 
employed, he naturally is more happy than if 
he were roving around the world with nothing 
todo. I tell you this settling down for a year 
will do more to make a happy man than you 
imagine.”’ 

**T suppose, after all, this sight-seeing and 
money-spending is more for fashion than any- 
thing else,’ said Dey, ‘‘so I will try the ex- 
periment of a quiet country life.’’ 

With this he left his uncle, who was quite 
satisfied so far with his own ability to forward 
the welfare of his talented nephew. 

“I feel perfectly sure Lena will like him. 
That unfortunate red hair of his is the only 
thing in the way. However, the plan is worth 
trying fur, and they are both suited for each 
other if they only find it out. Why, bless me! 
here I am building castles for others, when 1 
have not seen my own Jeanie in three days.”’ 

It was a long time since Lena began the 
management of the house. Mrs. West had 
been gaining strength each day; every one 
contributed to her comfort. One morning 
Lena was surprised, upon admitting the doctor, 
to see a stranger with him. 

‘“*Good-morning, Miss Lena! Allow me to 
introduce my friend, Doctor Biat. I thought 
I would begin here to introduce him to my pa- 
tients, as he is to be my partner hereafter.’’ 

Lena was as much surprised as Doctor Biat. 

“This is, indeed, a pleasant surprise,”’ said 
he. ‘I did not know you were in this part of 
the country ; 1 thought you were at Madame 
A hg,*° 

*“*T suppose you thought I ought to be. But 
I think it is strange you did not know I had 
graduated.” 

There was too much sarcasm in this to escape 
the doctor's notice. 

Upon taking their leave, the doctor said: “T 
will give you up to Doctor Biat’s care for 
awhile, Mrs. West, so good-by for the pres- 
ent !’’ 

Accordingly Doctor Biat ealled every day, 
much to the delight of the family. He always 
had something interesting to tell, and was so 
pleasant; not at all like old Doctor S——. 
Grandma declared Doctor Biat’s pleasant ways 
did her more good than medicine. In fact, he 











did not give her much, but was always sur- 
prising her with pleasant little changes in her 
room or company. One day he called with his 
carriage and took her for a short drive, and 
this was only the beginning of many. He said 
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resolved to find out some time. 


it was.a change of scenery and air now that | 


she needed more than medicine. So it was de- 
cided she should go East for a visit. Accord- 
ingly, after the usual preparations, she started. 

For two or three days the family were very 
lonely. It seemed as if there was nothing 
more to do. Jim thought it was bad enough 
to have grandma sick, but it was not a circum- 
stance to having her go a visiting. With this 


he started out, saying, ‘‘I am going out to | 


invite company.” 
Nell and Grace laughed at the idea of Jim's 


company ; but, true to his word, he soon re- | 


turned with Doctor Biat, who was received by 
Mr. West and the girls with pleasure. He 
looked quite puzzled, and, I might say, disap- 
pointed. He turned to Jim, saying :— 

“Master Jim, which one of these good peo- 
ple need my care?” 

* All, doctor, all; they were such a forlorn- 
looking set, I thought the best thing I could do 
was to get you here as soon as possible ; and it 
was, for they are all looking better already.” 
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“What did you think of her refusing. your 
acquaintance ?”’ 


‘ 


“I did not know what to make of it, but’ 


The very next 
time I saw Doctor Wilber he gave me a lecture 
on manners, said he would never let me go to 
Madame A ‘s again.”’ 

“Dear Doctor Wilber! 1 did not know he 
invited you; all I know was I missed him, and 
you were so provoking. Will you forget my 
rudeness on that occasion ?”’ 

“Only upon one condition: that you will 
allow me to call you my dear Lena. For 
months I have loved you, and only waited for 
fear you had the old prejudice yet. I have 





| watched your every look, and now hope you 


They all took it asa good joke, and spent 


the evening very pleasantly, Mr. West saying 


as the doctor arose to go, ‘‘ You will do us the 


favor of often spending the evening with us.” 

Lena was very thankful to her uncle for 
this; she did not know why; Doctor Biat was 
nothing to her. 

**Father,” said Jim, ‘the doctor is working 
wonders with all the sick people in town. IL 
heard some man say he has so many arrange- 
ments for broken bones, there was no need of 
anybody being a cripple. I know he is mas- 
ter of his profession, besides he is a great 
scholar.” 

One day the doctor called for Lena to go 
with him to visit one of his patients, saying he 
thought she would like the drive. Thanking 
him for his kindness she accepted, and enjoyed 
the clear brisk air more than usual. They 
talked of many things, and found their opin- 
ions very much alike. A1Jl this time Lena was 
thinking of the revenge, and wondered how 
she could manage it. 

‘* Doctor, did you ever visit Madame A 
after I left?” 

‘No, I declare Ldid not ; never had a chance. 
You see, one of the young ladies thought I 
was too severe in the examination, so that de- 
prived me of the pleasure. But why the lady 
siiould think I was too exacting I cannot’ see, 
for really she was ready with a correct reply 
every time, and she was one of the most be- 
witching little ladies I ever met.’’ 

“Did you hear her nanfe?” 

“Yes, I inquired, for she positively refused 
an introduction.” 

VOL. XCIV.—31 


‘s 








will not refuse this, my dearest earthly wish, 
of calling you my own darling.’’ 

“Well,” said Jim next morning, “I might 
have thought it would come to this; wish I 
had set the dog on him every time he come 
here. It won't be three months before he 
takes Lena off. I say it is a shame for him to 
be in such a hurry.”’ 

“Why, Jim, how do you know it is so 
soon ?”’ 

“I heard him tell father about some other 
doctor who is going somewhere in about three 
months, and he would like to go with him, as 
Lena is acquainted with him.’ 

Mrs. West was not surprised when she heard 
the news. She thought the doctor had shown 
his good sense in this as well as everything 
else; so she hastened home fully restored, and 
took her accustomed place in the family circle. 
They had a regular jubilee in honor of her 
return. These were busy days at Mr. West’s, 
every one helping. One day the doctor handed 
Lena a letter, remarking :— 

“Ido not know what Uncle Tom means ; he 
hints at a great surprise ; he is also in New 
York.” 

Lena gave a scream of delight. ‘Why, Dey, 


_ you never told me this Uncle Tom was Doctor 


Wilber !” 

“Well, I declare I did not notice his name 
in full; now my pleasure is half gone. I did 
not want you to know until he came, for I 
have not told him whom I am to marry, think- 
ing it would be a surprise all around.” 

“T am so glad he will be here for sure! I 
wrote to Jeanie and told her to tel! him, if she 
saw him, to say that I would be very much 
disappointed if he did not come. I wish you 
knew Jeanie, she is such a lovely girl.”’ 

“I think it strange uncle never said any- 
thing about her; he always had plenty to say 
about you.’’ 

“Well, I do not think they were very well 
acquainted ; at least Jeanie never seemed to 
think any more of him than any of the other 
committee members ; while I—well, you know 
what I thought of him.” 

Things were progressing nicely; the last 
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stitch had been taken; it was only two days | a tyrant as I may prove. You know, Jeanie, 


before Lena would take upon herself the 
vows which would bind her “for better or for 
worse.’’ But she had no fears for the future ; 
now she was resting and waiting for the event- 
ful day. Much good advice and many kind 
wishes had been given her, and, as she said, 
‘truly, for an orphan, ber life had been very 
happy.”’ Her thoughts wandered back to the 
time when she was left alone, to the day Uncle 
Henry gave her a welcome. 

‘*How well he has kept his sacred vow to 
cherish me as a daughter! 1 wish we knew if 
our loved ones know when we are happy. 
Dear papa and mamma, how they would love 
these dear friends of mine! how proud they 
would be of Dey !’’ 

She night have mused much longer, had not 
the arrival of a carriage put to flight all other 
thoughts. She knew it was her dear friend 
Jeanie, whom she expected later in the even- 
ing. ‘It’s Jeanie!’ she called to the doctor 
on her way down; but, as he had only met 
Miss Neff once, he thought he would let the 
girls meet alone. Before he had time to form 
this thought into words, the girls were in each 
other’s arms. ‘‘O Jeanie, I never was so glad 
to see you in all my life!’ 


By this time the doctor had made his appear- | 
ance. Lena turned to speak to him, when he | 


shouted, ‘‘Halloo!” and darted out to the car- 
riage. He had spied Uncle Tom, and fairly 
dragged him in. Lena was delighted. 

“How in the world did you both come to- 
gether ?”’ 

“My dear, did Dey tell you I was going to 
surprise him ?’’ 

‘Yes, he did; also that you were quite an 
enigma lately.” 

‘“Well,” said Doctor Wilber, going over to 
Jeanie’s side, “let me explain by introducing 
Miss Jeanie Neff as my wife, Mrs. Tom Wil- 
ber. We were married two days ago. Does 
that explain matters ?”’ 

He had no chance to say more; his voice 
was lost in the tumult of words. Of all that 
was said, and all the hearty congratulations 
offered, I will not repeat. As Dey said, it was 
one of the best planned surprises he ever 
heard of; and Uncle Tom no longer a bach- 
elor. Putting his hand on Lena’s arm, he said : 
‘“My dear, it was a good thing your grand- 
mother’s sickness called you home, for no 
knowing but this sly uncle of mine would now 
be calling you Mrs. Wilber; he was always 
singing your praises, and you know you used 
to call him’’— 

‘‘Her prop and stay,” laughed Jeanie. 

“Well, Jeanie, you can laugh, but 1 have 
the smartest man in the world.” 

“If he is ‘a red-headed upstart,’”’ queried 
Doctor Wilber. 

“Oh, it was his red head that gave him the 
courage to undertake the management of such 
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1 was always practising little stratagems; so, 
to get my revenge, 1 am willing to take the 
object for life.” 

“Did I not tell you, Dey, a year in the 
country would do more to make a happy man 
of you than you imagined? You see, Jeanie 
and 1 thought, if you two could only get ac- 
quainted, your fate would be sealed.”’ 

“It seems, my dear uncle, you were not the 
only one who was weaving the silken meshes 
about me. Pray, how long have you been a 
captive yourself ?”’ 

“For more than two years, is it not, Jeanie ?’’ 

** And never told me,”’ said Lena. 

“Dear Lena, I did not dare, for fear you 
might become jealous.” 

“Yes, Lena,”’ said Doctor Wilber, “1 always 
expect to prescribe for you, as you never will 
take any medicine from that ‘learned creature’ 
of yours.” 

It was a happy party that gathered around 
the tea-table that evening. Even Jim was 
more reconciled to Lena’s going away, espe- 





cially as he received several hints from both 

gentlemen that he would make a first-class 
| M.D., if he studied for that profession. 
| The next morning Doctor Wilber explained 
his visit to New York by presenting Lena with 
an elegant set of jewels exactly like Jeanie’s. 
He said nothing short of New * ork would do 
for this occasion. 

The bridal day was-lovely; and, as Mr. 
West gave Lena to Doctor Biat, there was but 
one wish expressed: that she might always be 
as happy as now; and, added grandma, ‘‘ May 
every one find her as much of a comfort to 
them as she has been to all of us.” 


+>. 
A PICTURE. 
BY ELLA, 


Sux stood breast-high amid the corn, 
The sunlight falling on her hair; 

It seemed a halo round her head, 
From golden crown to bosom fair. 


Her clear dark eyes, like stilly pools, 
Fringed by long grasses round them set, 

Flashed in the sun’s red beams the while, 
Between their curling lashes jet. 


Like blushing rose her round cheeks’ flush 
Burned redly in the western glow, 

And soft white hands that held the corn 
Were fairer than the driven snow. 


A wreath of poppies crowned her head, 
Red blossoms twined with tresses bright, 
All set within a golden frame, 
Formed of the fading sunset light. 
And this bright picture of my love 
Is painted clearly on my heart, 
And memories of that dear past 
Will nevermore from me depart. 


— ~ ee 














Litr.e things have their own peculiar grace. 
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THE PRICE OF A PARTRIDGE 
IN THE GRAND DUCHY OF SAXE WEIMAR. 


I WAs on my way to Warsaw, and having no- 
thing to occupy my mind, grew weary at Frank- 
fort of waiting forthe slowly-moving diligence. 
Four travellers, who, like myself, lodged at the 
‘*‘Swan,’’ were to pursue the same route, and it 
was unanimously agreed that instead of remain- 
ing any longer for the tardy vehicle, we should 
make a bargain with a stable-keeper to take us 
to Leipsiec. 

My companions were Sir William Clark, an 
English Baronet, an open-hearted resolute man; 
two Silician licentiates, learned and agreeable; 
anda Frenchman, anxious to pass for a natura- 
lized Russian, by the title of Baron de Menou. 
It was in the month of January; the roads, 
blocked up with snow, were nearly impassable, 
and we were frequently compelled to leave the 
carriage, with a view of aiding the horses; but, 
all being young and active, excepting the baron, 
we set fatigue and weariness at defiance. Oc- 
casionaily, a small glass of Schnaps, received 
from the hands of a young and pretty bar-maid, 
served to keep alive our good humor. Pleased 
with each other, we could have travelled to- 
gether to the end of the universe; but the devil, 
jealous of our felicity, took it into his head to 
mar our enjoyment. 

We had got about three leagues beyond the 
city of Weimar, the residence of the sovereign 
Grand Duke, and I was following the carriage 
on foot, with my gun upon my shoulder, to 
shoot at the crows, which covered the fields on 
both sides of the road, when more agreeable 
game presented: a flock of partridges started 
up ata short distance from me; I fired—alas! 
contrary to my usual clumsiness, I brought one 
of them down! and my travelling companions, 
delighted with my victory, anticipated a glo- 
rious feast from my future exploits—Oh! vanity 
of human projects! how cruelly art thou some- 
times deceived ! 

We reached, at length, aretired inn. As the 
cold was very keen, and our coachman com- 
plained of the fatigue of his horses, we con- 
sented to tarry for a few hours in this place of 
fatal remembrance. 

‘Gentlemen, shall dinner be prepared for 
you?” inquired a young woman, the sweet ex- 
pression of whose countenance promised good 
entertainment. The charm of an agreeable 
voice, our appetite, and the eloquent emana- 
tions that proceeded from the kitchen, removed 
all hesitation, and a general “yes,” three times 
repeated, made the apartment reverberate with 
our heartyassent. The table was soon covered, 
and nearly famished, we all, not excepting the 

Jaron, seated ourselves at the well-furnished 
board. 

An hour had not elapsed, when we observed 
ata distance an ill-looking fellow on horseback, 
followed by several armed constables, who rode 





up to the inn, and stopped before the window 
of our room. Immediately after, they pre- 
sented themselves before us; and the chief 
fellow among them, respectfully taking off his 
hat, approached us, and said in a soft, silky 
tone :— 

“Your pardon, gentlemen, if I dare to inter- 
rapt your festivity for a momént; will you be 
good enough to inform me which of you it was 
that I had the honor to see fire upon the game 
of his Highness?’’ 

Indignant at the fellow’s wheedling, Sir Wil- 
liam briskly replied, ‘‘ You have seen no one 
fire upon the game of his Highness; go to the 
devil and let us dine in peace.” 

*Certainly,’’ returned the knave, “it is great 
assurance in me to contradict you, gentlemen ; 
but as you do not, perhaps, recollect the trifling 
circumstance, toaid your memory, we will pro- 
ceed forthwith to examine the carriage which 
conveyed you hither. Possibly, gentlemen, we 
may find in it some proof.”’ 

“Spare yourself the trouble,” cried I, ‘it 
was I who killed the partridge ; what is the 
value of it?” 

“Softly, softly, most estimable Frenchman,”’ 
answered the hypocrite, ‘‘you are for expediting 
business ; but, unfortunately, in this country 
we area little less prompt. Festina lente, most 
respected sir. His Highness, the Grand Duke, 
does not approve of the interference of any 
one in the arrangements of his pleasures;—the 
game laws are very severe. I am in despair 
at what has oceurred; but you must either fol- 
‘ow me to jail, or place in my hand a hundred 
thalers as security for your appearance to an- 
swer your offence.” 

Mortified at my imprudence, I emptied my 
purse in preference to having the bolts of a 
prison drawn on me. The guards seized my 
gun, and left us not even a taste of the par- 
tridge, which accompanied the instrument of 
its death. Our pretty hostess, as provoked as 
myself at my unlucky adventure, informed me 
that the unexpected interference of the catch- 
poles was owing to the treachery of our coach- 
man, who, from the difficuity he had to support 
himself, as well as from the hate he bore the 
French, had run with all his speed, after seeing 
us fairly established at the inn, to inform the 
competent authorities of my violation of the 
game laws. While she was speaking, he en- 
tered, and the young woman bitterly reproached 
him with his baseness; but so far from heeding 
her, he even dared to sneer at me as he ac- 
knowledged unblushingly his infamy. Exas- 
perated at the barefaced effrontery of the 
scoundrel, I was just going to try upon his body 
the efficacy of a coup de poing, when, unluckily 
for him, I espied a small walking stick in the 
hands of Sir William, which, seizing, [ applied, 
with all the skill and strength with which my 
resentment supplied me, to the shoulders of 
the shameless rascal; nor did I desist from the 
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delightful exercise of inflicting merited physical 
chastisement, until absolutely overcome with 
fatigue. 

Our amiable hostess strove to pacify me by 
praising the justice and generosity of the Grand 
Duke, and offering me a horse to go and solicit 
my pardon from his Royal Highness. Atlength, 
she persuaded nie to follow her advice; and 
filled with hope of success, I galloped towards 
the palace. His Highness was giving a fete. 
Having prepared my petition, I traversed seve- 
ral apartments, notwithstanding the opposition 
of a crowd of valets, scandalized at my auda- 
city, and reached aremote little saloon, to which 
two fatigued ladies had retired, to breathe a 
purer air and to rest their wearied limbs. lover- 
heard them in French complaining of the heat 
of the ball-room, and immediately advanced 
towards them, and with many bows, rapidly 
explained the cause of my intrusion; and ex- 
hibiting my humble petition, entreated them to 
present it to the Grand Duke. 

““We dare not,”’ said one of them, “trouble 
his Highness at this time with an object of this 
nature; but we will send the Grand Marshal 
of the palace to you, who will attend to you 
with all imaginable solicitude.’’ They with- 
drew, and soon after the Grand Marshal ap- 
peared. He received me very politely, and, 
taking courage at my good reception, I declared 
my business to him in a few words. When he 
learned that I had killed a partridge, he seemed 
struck as with the news of some great calamity. 
‘*You have killed a partridge!’’ said he, “‘you 
have killed a partridge! Are you very certain 
you have killed a partridge?’ 

He spoke in a tone that led me to believe I 
had been guilty of the crime of high treason. 

‘‘Very certain,’ answered I, giving to my 
voice and appearance all the expression possible 
of profound regret. 

‘*You have killed a partridge!” repeated he, 
**vou have killed a partridge !’’ 

** Alas! it is too true!’’ replied I. 

Twenty times the same question was put to 
me, twenty times I made the same answer. 

He reflected for a quarter of an hour, and 
finally said to me: ‘‘Go, you are a stranger, 
and shall consequently be considered. Return 
to your tavern, to-morrow you shall hear from 
me. Hope! You have deserved a signal punish- 
ment; but the elemency of his Royal Highness 
is greater even than your offence.’’ 

This conversation satisfied me that I merited 
the gallows at least ; the last words of the Grand 
Marshal seemed a reprieve, and I expressed ny 
gratitude to him in the warmest terms my nar- 
row escape from death could prompt my throb- 
bing heart to send to my trembling lips. 

The next day, when we were assembled at the 
dinner table, a Hussar arrived in great haste at 
the inn, and asked forme. He was the bearer 
of a packet addressed to me. ‘Huzza!”’ ex- 
claimed I, offering hima glass of brandy, ‘‘ we 
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are free, here is the accomplishment of the 
Grand Marshal’s promise.” I impatiently ran 


| over the illegible pot-hooks of the German 
| scrawl, and to my disappointment, ascertained 


that it was an order for me to appear before the 
judge of the canton to hear myself condemned 
as & POACHER! I had to gosix miles across the 
country, over the most detestable roads, ren- 
dered worse than usual by a heavy thaw, yet 
all my companions, excepting the Baron, ac- 
companied me, and we reached the tribunal 
after having undergone enough to have atoned 
for the massacre of all the partridges in his 
Royal Highness’ territory. 

The rigid magistrate commenced by a flour- 
ishing speech, and then pronouneed my sen- 
tence, in accordance with the game laws. A 
considerable fine was imposed upon me besides 
the costs, besides I know not what expenses, 
but worse than all, the confiscation of my poor 
gun; asif the innocent causer of the timeless 
death of the luckless bird, was as blameful as 
the executioner! Isubmitted toall with a good 
grace, blessing the clemency of the Grand 
Duke, and we were permitted to depart, which 
was what we most ardently desired. 

Having returned to the inn, we ordered the 
coachman to prepare his horses immediately. 
A giggle was his only answer to the imperative 
order. 

**Oh! ho! my fine fellow,” said he, “it will 
not be just as you think. A momeént’s patience 
if you please. This facetious French gentle- 
man probably recolleets his little frolic yester- 
day, played to the tune of a cane over the 
shoulders of your humble servant, which will 
somewhat retard our departure. I am wound- 
ed, a doctor has been sent for. J must be 
looked after, and receive some compensation 
for these things. I have brought an aetion, 
trusting rather to the arm of the law than the 
liberality of this gentleman for reparation.”” 1 
cannot express the feelings I experienced while 
listening to the miscreant. Sir William was for 
having him roundly thrashed; another sug- 
gested hanging, without benefit of judge or 
jury; and a third sentenced him to be broken 
on the wheel of his own vehicle; the Baron 
alone remained muwm—he did not breathe a 
syllable. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said I to them, “such 
a fellow as this ought not to make us angry ; he 
seeks a flogging in order to procure damages ; 
his cupidity should not be gratified. Let us 
enter acomplaint to the proper authority. We 
shall, undoubtedly, have justice done us.”’ 

Justice was indeed rendered! In the neces- 
sity of waiting, since nothing could induce the 
rascally coachman to proceed on his journey, 
we all, except the Baron, went the next morn- 
ing again to the jndge. He was already ac- 
quainted with the business; and brought for- 
ward the adverse party, who had been before- 
hand with us, and instituted a suit against me. 

“You solemnly declare,” said the judge to 
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the coachman, pointing tome, “that this gentle- 
man has flogged you—beaten you with a 
stick ?”’ 

“‘T will show you the marks,” answered the 
coachman hastily. 

‘*Blockhead,”’ returned the judge, ‘‘ you treat 
the court with contempt.” 

“God forbid,” replied the plaintiff, beginning 
to take off his coat, ‘‘I would only show you | 
that I am dreadfully bruised.”’ 

“Will you be quiet!’ cried the judge an- 
grily ; “there, clerk, go with this man into the 
adjoining chamber, and examine into the mat- 
ter, and bring me an account of the injury.”’ 

“But Lam near-sighted,”’ said the clerk. 

“You must look the closer then. Go, and 
cbey me.”’ 

The clerk, with the accuser, withdrew, and 
in a few moments returned, and reported to the 
magistrate his ideas of the injury done to the 
complainant. 

**Do you confess the fact,” said the judge to 
me. 

“Teannot deny it. Pronounce your sentence, 
I beseech you, and give orders to this scoundrel 
to set out without delay with us.”’ 

I was condemned to pay twenty francs and 
the costs. 

“Though,”’ said Sir William, as we left the 
office of the dispenser of justice, ‘‘ your recrea- 
tion has cost rather dear, [cannot refrain from 
gratifying myself in the same way at the same 
price, exorbitant as it is.’”’ So saying, he, after 
my manner, introduced his cane to the shoulders 
of the coachman, and even made them more 
intimately acquainted than [had done. Then, 
taking a guinea from his pocket, said to the 
skipping Jehu, ‘‘I will save you the trouble of 
entering a complaint, my friend; here is the 
price of flogging a rascal,” giving him the 
guinea, “‘somewhat above the judge’s rate. 
Are you satisfied ?”’ 

“Much obliged to you,’”’ said the knave, as 
he thrust the money into his pocket. We now 
hoped that no obstacle could be opposed to our 
departure ; but again we reckoned without our 
host. The equivocal Baron, apparently jealous 
that others should cheat me, desired to assist 
in the pillaging work. He said he had been 
called to Berlin upon affairs of great import- 
ance, which I had materially prejudiced by de- 
laying him, and therefore demanded that I 
should pay his expensesattheinn. This I did 
not refuse. He then wanted me to promise to 
pay all his share of the carriage-hire, and I was 
going to consent to this too, when he set upa 
claim for the value of his precious time, that 
had been lost by my imprudence ; he had kept 
an exact account of it, and he presumed that 
I could not conscientiously refuse him justice 
on that head also. Disgusted with such mean- 
ness, I felt that I would rather be skinned alive 
than consent to pay a single crown to the harpy 
upon such demands; and seizing the Baron by 
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the collar, I shook him soundly, showing him 

at the same time my pistols: ‘‘ You find, un- 
ie doubtedly,”’ said I to him, “‘ that I have not been 

sufficiently punished and squeezed. Follow 
| me, sir, perhaps I shall be made to pay a little 
| more for a baron’s skin.” 
| That, however, was not what he was after, 
| and he called loudly for help.. The whole took 
place in the public room of the inn, where were 
assembled several drunkards, and the burgo- 
master of the neighboring village. The latter, 
who had been for thirty years a servant to a 
German Lvcellency, wished to make a long ora- 
tion on the respect due a baron—I laid him 
sprawling, upon which he roared out most ve- 
hemently; and the drunkards undertook to 
revenge their insulted burgomaster. Sir Wil- 
liam put himself in a boxing attitude, ready to 
floor the first that should dare to approach; 
the two licentiates seized each a chair; and I 
armed myself, ina hurry, with an enormous 
pewter mug. Thus prepared to repulse any 
attack, our martial attitude kept back the as- 
sailants; a truce was desired, cessation of hos- 
tilities was proposed, accepted, and almost 
immediately broken. The perfidious burgo- 
master had sent for help, and the storm broke 
over our defenceless heads, at the very moment 
when acalm appeared most firmly established. 

We were compelled, next morning, bon gre, 
mal gre—whether we would or not, to return to 
the bench of the judge, under the honorable 
| escort of a legion of game-keepers, who had 
| been despatched to aid the municipal author- 
| ity outraged in the person of the burgomaster. 
| The baron was invited to the honor of a seat 

with the magistrate, and made his charge with 
all the dignity becoming so important a person- 
| age. ‘ 
| The burgomaster uttered his griefs next ; and 
it was decided that I owed public and authentic 
reparation ; besides many rix-dollars for disre- 
spect to him, for costs, for certain expenses, and 
for everything that could be imagined. My 
companions were insisting that I should not be 
_ the only victim, and were going to pay all that 
was demanded, when a generous advocate sud- 
| denly presented herself at the bar to undertake 
, our defence. It was our pretty hostess, whose 
_inild voice, animated by indignation, appeared 
| all powerful upon the judge. Honé soit qui mal 
| y pense; she almost induced him to revoke his 
whole sentence. 

‘‘Here,’”’ said she, throwing upon the tablea 
‘bundle of papers that had slipped from the 
| baron’s pocket during our rowin the bar-room, 
“see for whom you interest yourself so warmly ! 
This high and mighty Lord is nothing but a 
wandering beggar, living on the charities of the 
credulous; and this honest burgomaster, so 

ticklish about his authority, is a scoundrel in 
_ league with him, each sharing with the other 
the booty obtained by his knavery. I over- 
‘heard them forming the plot, and I have now 
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come to expose them. Let them deny what I 
have said if they can.’’ 

These words were a clap of thunder to the 
two noble associates. They stammered outa 
lame defence, which the young woman easily 
overthrew by unfolding a conversation which 
their numerous libations had made somewhat 
expansive. ; 

This time I came out victorious. We took 
leave of the amiable hostess, thanking her a 
thousand times, and continued our journey to- 
wards Leipsic. 

The Parrripee killed, probably, for the 
judge’s dinner, had cost me, reckoning the loss 
of my gun, about Srx HunpDRED FrRANcs!—A 
warning to sportsmen who pass through the 
States of His Royat HieHNess THE GRAND 
DvKE oF SAXE WEIMAR! 
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THE MYSTIC CHANGE. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 








A NAMELESS sorrow lingers in the air 

That roves amid these quivering leaves of June, 
And in the throstle’s carolling, and where 

The later blossoms gleam, to fall so soon. 


And in the sunlight on the dusty lane, 
Where, softly settling, floats the butterfly; 

And in the tremulous wavelets, whose refrain 
Haunts the lone beach, where snowy pebbles lie, 


And yet these images, in days agone, 
I cherished with a pulse of bounding stream, 
From dawn till stars eame watehing, one by one, 
Could feel their influence in a joy supreme. 


Ah, mystic change! An autumn of the heart, 
The inward blight of care and toil and years 

Hath colored these before their blooms depart, 
And wet them with prophetic, viewless tears. 


A presage of their fate. For I can feel 
The latent drift, and feebly can express; 
Ere long the pale leaves down the valley reel, 
And deadly frost is in the storm-winds stress 
That steals upon my listening ear. 


The joyous strain: it rises, falls, 
And faints upon the wandering wind, 
While slowly westering sinks the sun, 
The green and shaded hills behind. 


And near me buttercups in groups, 
And tall and shining grasses sway, 

And whispered prayer is audible, 
From everything that lives to-day. 


Iramble onward. Ina glade, 

With blackberry-vines and alders round, 
Embowered. in poplars, I espy 

A rustic chapel, turret-crowned. 


The very same where long ago 

The red light of a closing day 
Dazzled against its ghancel glass, 

And weirdly o’er the greensward lay. 


T well remember, though the suns 
Of thirty years have risen and set, 
The last sad rites, the sqlemn chant, 
And eyes with tears of parting wet. 
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EVENTFUL EVENINGS. 





BY D. D. 





“Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt 
find it after many days.’’"—Eccl. xi. 1. 

IT was a raw, chilly evening in December of 
1851; the wind came furiously around the cor- 
ners, and seemed to penetrate the most closely- 
folded garments with a freedom that sent a 
shiver over the sturdiest pedestrian, as he 
quickened his pace, eager to reach the warm 
fireside and pleasant faces that were sure to 
welcome him. Among these was Mr. Charles 
Ashton, a man of wealth and influence in the 
city where he resided; and in all that great 
city, there beat not a nobler heart than that 
which throbbed in his breast. 

Increasing business had kept him later than 
usual that evening, and as he stepped from his 
store and buttoned his overcoat closely around 
him, he started with brisk steps homeward, 
thinking of his dear ones that were waiting 
anxionsly for his return. Turning quickly 
around a corner, the wind came full in his face, 
bearing with it the sound of a smothered sob; 
and before he had ascertained from what direc- 
tion it came, a low, plaintive wail, in which 
seemed concentrated the misery of years, burst 
upon his ears. Involuntarily he sprang in the 
direction of the sound, and after peering vainly 
into the darknessa few moments, discerned the 
crouching figure of a child, half hid behind the 
steps and doorway of a large stone house. 

“What is the matter, child? and why are you 
here on such a night as this?’’ said he, at the 
same time drawing her gently to the light of 
the next street lamp, that he might see her face 
more plainly. 

“Oh! sir, I wasn’t doing any hurt there, in- 
deed I was not,”’ said the child, her large eyes 
dilating with fear, as visions of policemen and 
the station-house presented themselves to her 
mind. 

“But haven’t you a home?” 

“Oh, dear, no! I don’t expect I have any 
longer, for the woman that I lived with is dead, 
and there is ever so many folks in there now, 
drinking rum and singing, and they made such 
a noise that I was afraid; and when I cried, 
they sent me away and told me not to come 
back again ; that I must get my own living now, 
and oh, dear! I am sure I don’t know what 
to do; please, sir, do not take me to jail.” 

“No, child, I have no intention of taking you 
to jail,”’ but, in truth, the man was sorely puz- 
zled to know what course to pursue ; he surely 
could not leave her there in the street, and he 
hesitated a little about taking her home with 
him. But it was only momentary, and he said 
in a kind tone, “would you like to go home 
with me, and have a good supper and warm bed 
to sleep in to-night?” 
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“Are you in earnest? do you really mean 
to take me home with you?” 

“Yes, I mean exactly what I say.” 

“Oh, you are so good! I shall be so glad to 
go;’’ and, taking his hand, she ‘skipped along 
unmindful of the inclemency of the weather. 
A few squares brouglit them to his elegant 
home, and they were met at the door by Mrs. 
Ashton, who, with a smiling face, said, “‘ Dear 
Charles, Iam very glad you have come, for I 
had began to be really anxious about you.” 

‘Never mind; here lam safe and sound ;” 
and giving her a hearty kiss, he drew the little 
girl forwards, saying—‘“ see here, Nellie! see 
what I have brought you.” 

“Why, Charles, where did you get that for- 
lorn-looking little creature? Who is she?” 

““A little houseless, homeless, wanderer, 
Nellie ; and can we not find room in our hearts 
and home for her this bitter night? think if it 
was our own little one, exposed to the mercy of 
strangers.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied Mrs. Ashton, “we will 
try and make her comfortable, poor little girl ; 
how thin and pale she looks. Come to the fire, 
dear.” 

“Spoken like my own true wife,” said Mr. 
Ashton, as he donned his slippers and loose, 
comfortable wrapper, that were in readiness 
for him; ‘‘and now, dear, let us have tea as 
quickly as possible, for I presume this little one 
is hungry as well as cold.” 

Mrs. Ashton rang the bell, and a servant 
brought in supper; and the three gathered 
around the table, the child looking wonderingly 
at Mr. Ashton while he invoked God's blessing 
on the meal; and, when permission was given 
her to eat, did ample justice to the food before 
her. Mrs. Ashton with her own hands pre- 
pared her for bed; and her troubles were soon 
forgotten in the sweet sleep of childhood. That 
night Mr. and Mrs. Ashton held a long conver- 
sation with each other, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that if the child’s story should prove 
true, they would take her and care for her as 
if she was their own. 

The next day, Mr. Ashton having learned 
from the little girl the locality of the person 
with whom she had lived, he repaired thither, 
and ascertained from one of the neighbors that 
she was an Irish woman of intemperate habits, 
and had died the day before; that a little girl 
had lived with her who had been in the habit 
of begging in the streets, and bringing home 
whatever she got to the woman, who would 
then pawn it for drink ; that the Irish had had 
a wake there the night before, and she supposed 
the child had got frightened and goneoff. Mr. 
Ashton hastened home to his wife, who met 
him with inquiring looks. 

“Well, Nellie,’ he said, “‘I have been down 
to cow bay, and heard about what I expected, 
a corroboration of the child’s story ; and there 
seems to be no one to care for the little girl, 
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Have you repented of your last night's deci- 
sion ?”’ 

‘*No, Charles, I believe God has given us an 
oppertunity of doing good, and that we ought 
to improve it. We have an abundant supply 
of this world’s goods, and as we have freely 
received, let us give freely also.” 

*‘Amen,”’ responded Mr. Ashton; and the 
husband and wife knelt together there, and 
asked God to bless them in their endeavors to 
do by this little one even as they would wish 
others to do by their own; then calling the 
little girl to her, Mrs. Ashton made known to 
her her intentions, which were received by the 
overjoyed child with every demonstration of 
delight. 

**And you will, indeed, be my mother? Oh, 
I have wished for a mother very much when I 
have heard girls talk about their mothers !’’ 

“Yes, dear, I will try and fill a mother’s 
place to you. And now I am going to give you 
anew name; remember that, after this, your 
name is to be Maggie Ashton ; do you like it?” 

‘Oh, yes, very much !’’ 

A few days sufficed to effect a perfect trans- 
formation in the appearance of the child. She 
was about ten years of age, rather tall for her 
years, fair complexion, large, lustrous eyes, 
soft brown hair, that hung in rich clustering 
curls, of which many a ball-room belle would 
be proud. Mr. Ashton immediately procured 
teachers for her, and, under their supervision, 
her mind was rapidly developed ; she yielded 
to them the most implicit obedience, and repaid 
their kindness with a love that was almost idol- 
atry. Thus, years passed on until she was 
seventeen years of age, and the crisis of 1857 
brought many of the most reliable merchants 
to bankruptcy. Already was it telling fear- 
fully upon the business of Mr. Ashton; the 
cloud that had gathered thickly over the mer- 
cantile horizon seemed about to burst upon his 
head ; bravely had he weathered the storm thus 
far, but now, all looked dark, and he could see 
no light ahead. Maggie observed the troubled 
looks of her father and mother, and more than 
half divined the cause, and tried by every pos- 
sible way to lighten their cares. 

On the evening of a day that seemed to be 
the last in which he could bear up, under the 
exceeding pressure, Mr. Ashton sat alone with 
his wife, confiding to her his troubles, and re- 
ceiving from her such consolation as only a 
wife can give. 

‘*T would not mind it, Nellie," he said, “ were 
it not for you and the children ; but the thought 
of seeing you reduced to poverty, is what 
weighs so heavily upon my spirits; and our 
beautiful Maggie, I had hoped that a brilliant 
future might be for her, with her glorious in- 
tellect. But I will not repine, our Heavenly 
Father will surely not suffer any calamity to 
befall us that was not for the best.” 

“Do not fear for me,” said the wife, “I can 
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meet poverty, if it may be, with a brave heart, 
trustingin Him who doeth all things well; and 
it will be easy working for those 1 love; and 
Maggie, dear girl, I know will be willing to 
share with us cheerfully whatever may be our 
lot. I am very thankful that we have each 
other to love and labor for.” 

Just then a servant announced a gentleman 
that wished to speak to Mr. Ashton privately. 


**Show him into the library, John, and tell | 


him that I will see him presently ;’’ then im- 
printing a fervent kiss upon the pure brow of 
his wife, said, ‘‘God bless you, Nellie, I feel as 
though the burden were half gone, since you 
help me bear it so bravely. I will call Maggie 
to sit with you while Iam gone, for you look 
rather sad, in spite of your endeavors to be 
cheerful ;’’ and, wondering who it might be 
that desired a private interview with him, he 
descended to the library and found an elderly 
gentleman, who advanced to meet him, witha 
cordial shake of the hand, saying, ‘‘ Mr. Ash- 


ton, 1 presume; my name is Dubois, lam but | 


a few weeks from Europe ; pardon my abrupt- 
ness, I came to have a little conversation con- 
eerning your oldest daughter.’’ 

‘Pray be seated, Mr. Dubois, Ishall be bappy 
to give you any information in regard to her 
that may seem desirable.’’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Ashton! I would like to 
ask if she is an adopted child ?”’ 

‘*She is, and, I believe, as d@ar to me as if 
she were my own.”’ 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me her 
age, and the length of time she has been with 
you?” 

‘*She has been with me seven years, and her 
age is now seventeen. I found herin the street, 
without a home, the woman with whom she had 
lived having died.” 

““Thank you! and now I will proceed to tell 
you why Ihave made these inquiries. Fourteen 
years ago, my friend, Howard Montworth, lost 
a little girl, of three years, through the care- 
lessness of the nursery maid, who took the 
child out for a walk; she came back, saying 
that ‘Minnie had strayed away at play, while 
she was sitting and talking with a friend, and 
when she went after her, she was nowhere to 


be found.’ Almost frantic with grief andalarm, | 


he caused the most vigilant search to be made ; 
advertised in the daily papers, offered rewards, 
but all of no avail. Mrs. Montworth died in 
about a year, from a disease brought on by 


excessive grief. Mr. Montworth remained in | 


this country two years after the lamentable 


event, and then, his health failing, his physi- | 


cian advised him to travel. As there seemed 


no probability of recovering his lost daughter, | 


and I being desirous of opening a trading- 


house in Europe, he decided to accompany me | 


thither, which he accordingly did, but died in 
a year from the time of our arrival there, leav- 
ing his property in my care, begging me to use 





every means in my power, should I ever return 
to this country, to discover the whereabouts of 
his lost child. 1 could not well leave my busi- 
ness, but about a month ago I settled up and 
returned to my native soil. Walking in the 
street last week, I met a young lady, and was 
so struck with the resemblance to my deceased 
friend, that l inquired who she was, and learned 
that she was your daughter; but I could think 

of scarcely anything else till today, when I 
again met her, and took a good survey of her 
face ; that look decided me to come and see you, 
and I am now convinced that if she is not his 
daughter, she is a near relative, for I never 
saw a stronger resemblance between father and 
child; however, we can soon settle that, for 
Montworth’s little Minnie had a birthmark 
rarely seen, it was a bright silver-eolored cur] 
directiy above the right ear.” 

“If you will excuse me a moment, Mr. Du- 
bois,”’ said Mr. Ashton, ‘1 will ascertain if 
| such be the case with Maggie.”’ 

He proceeded at once to the parlor, where he 
found his wife and Maggie, greatly wondering 
what it was that detained him so long. Going 
up to Maggie, he said, playfully, “‘ Daughter, 
will you let me examine your curls?” 

‘Certainly, father, but what an odd request.” 

Lifting them up on the right side he found 
the silver curl, exactly as Mr. Dubois had said. 
Explaining to them as briefly as he could how 
| matters stood, he desired Maggie to accompany 

him to the library, where he introdueed her te 
| Mr. Dubois, and then, leading her to him, he 
| lifted her hrir so as to expose the silver curl. 
*¢ That is it,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I have seenita 
| hundred times. Oh, that Montworth could 
| have lived to see this night! Mr. Ashton, lam 
| now satisfied as to her identity. Her age cor- 

responds exactly with that of the lost Minnie ; 
| her resemblance to Montworth, and the birth- 
| mark, are sufficient proofs to my mind.” 
“Maggie, love, you may rejoin your mother 
| in the parlor.’”’ 

“And now,” continued Mr. Dubois, “If you 

will call at my hotel to-morrow morning at nine 
o’clock, I will deliver into your hands the 
papers and documents giving yor charge of the 
property and making you guardian, for I have 
| no wish to take her from you. This property 
| has been accumulating all these years, and now 
amounts to a handsome fortune; a part of 
which is in real estate, and the other part in 
funds deposited in the best bank in the city, 
one thatis not likely tosuspend payment, even 
| in these hard times.” 
“I thank you for the interest you have taken 
| in this affair, and for the confidence which you 
seem to repose in me. I hope we shall be 
| friend’, Mr. Dubois.’’ 

‘No thanks, sir, no thanks, and I shall be 
pleased to make your acquaintance more fully. 
Hoping to see you early in the morning, I will 

' bid you good-evening.” 
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“Mr. Ashton bowed him tothe door,and then ; The next morning Mr, Ashton called on Mr. 
repaired to the parlor, where he was met by | Dubois, and received from him everything ne- 
his wife with tearful eyes, and, ‘‘Charles, does | cessary to his taking immediate possession of 


that man want to take Maggie away from us?’’ 
were the first words she uttered. 

‘“‘No, Nellie, you may quiet your fears on 
that score, for he is perfectly willing that we 
shall still retain her; but surely affairs have 
taken a strange turn; our little Maggie here 
has emerged into an heiress of nearly half a 
inillion.’’ 

“O father!’’ said Maggie, springing to his 
side, ‘‘is it possible? are you sure it is true?” 

‘Yes, darling, L suppose itis; at least, to- 
morrow morning will decide, for Mr. Dubois 
has promised to give me the proofs at that 
time.”’ 

‘Dear father, I am so glad! so thankful !”’ 

“Why, Maggie! I was not aware that you 
thought so much about riches.” 

‘*It is not for myself, dear father, believe me, 
it is not, that Iam so overjoyed. I must have 
been blind, for the last few weeks, not to have 
discovered that some trouble was preying on 
your mind. I guessed the reason, but still was 
not sure until this evening, when mother has 
been telling me of the hopeless condition of 
your financial affairs. 1 felt very sorry, indeed, 
father, to learn that you and mother were in 
such trouble, still I could not help a little feel- 
ing, way down in my heart, that now I should 
have an opportunity of showing to you a por- 
tion of my gratitude. Oh, how I could work 
for you! You need not smile, father, I could 
work if there was a necessity for it. But now, 
if this news be true about the property, you 
ean go right on with your business, and no one 
will need know that you were so. near failing ; 
for you shall have it all, father, 1 do not want 
a cent of it; and, indeed, it all belongs to you, 
for I have been nothing but a bill of expense.”’ 

“Maggie! Maggie! you do not know what 
you are saying ; you have more than repaid us 
for everything we have ever done for you by 
your love and obedience to us; and, as for your 
property, I cannot take it, for I have no right 
to it.’’ 

“You shall havea right to it, father, for, if it 
is ever mine, I will give it all to you.” 

‘*No, child, 1 have no wish to take it; but 
don't cry, darling, I did not mean to wound 
your feelings, and, since you are so much in 
earnest about it, I will appropriate enough of 
it to my business to carry me through this try- 
ing ordeal, and, if nothing happens to me, I 
shall be able in a year or two to replace it. 
Who would have thought, wife, seven years 
ago, when I brought Maggie home, that she 
would be the means of saving me from becom- 
ing a bankrupt? Let us thank God for his 
wonderful goodness to us;’’ and the three 
knelt together there, and poured out their souls 
in grateful praise to Him from whom cometh 
every good gift. 


| 





the property; and, by appropriating a small 
part of it to himself, was enabled to meet his 


demands, and steer safely through that storm 
of financial panic, and in one year from that 
time to replace it all with interest. 

Thus was the bread that he had cast upon 
the waters returned to him after many days. 
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WHAT SHALL THE NAME OF BABY BE? 
(A Mother's Soliloquy.) 
BY GEORGE H. PIERCE. 





Wuat shall the name of baby be ? 
What call the gem upon my knee ? 
Name uncommon must be given 
To a spirit just from heaven. 


If folks would not think me stupid, 
I should call my darling Cupid ; 
For he has taught us all to know 
The smart of arrows from his bow. 


He'll surely win the ladies’ hearts 
With Love’s queer, cunning little darts, 
And some day gain a handsome wife ; 
For he’s just sweetness to the life. 


What shall the name of baby be? 
Is question for anxiety ; 

Perhaps he’s destined to be great: 
No one can tell another's fate. 


What if he win a poet’s crown, 
And gain a glorious renown ? 
Surely a name of accent sweet 

Tl’ listening multitude must greet. 


What if he tread in halls of State, 
And lead his comrades in debate ? 
A name of matchless dignity 

May curb his foe’s malignity. 


Perchance his country’s cause may claim 
His naked sword, and give it fame ? 

He then would feel our great neglect, 

If called by name none could respect. 


What shall the name of baby be ? 
What call the gem upon my knee ? 
For weeks and months my busy brain 
Has thought, but ever thought in vain. 


Who knows, perhaps our little son 
Some future president may run? 
And then on every lip will be 

The name that we now give baby. 


And if the life here just began 

Prove but that of an honest man, 
’Twere well to have name doubly good, 
For ear of poet and of prude. 


There’s most in a life that is pure, 
But much in a name, I am sure; 
So I'll keep trying, and maybe 
I'll find a good hame for baby. 
What shall the name of baby be ? 
What.eall the gem upon my knee ? 
Nor pa nor I can find a name, 


Though ’tis three weeks since baby came. 
—->—— 
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THE SIBYL’S CAVE. 
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I po not think you will find any mention of | 
Cawley in books of summer travel. It is only | 
a baby village, cradled in a pretty green val- 
ley, through which a clear, slow-flowing river 
runs. Ulsters and pullbacks and parasol 
pockets are things unknown to Cawley, whose 
sturdy young men and pretty maids live be- 
yond the domain of that fickle queen, Fashion. 
1 have always been regarded by the people of 
Cawley as a person of vast travel and acquaint- 
ance, having a brother and two sisters in the 
city, besides a host of friends, among whom, | 
while my father lived, I had spent a great por- 
tion of my time. When my father died, leav- 
ing that strange will, giving me the house and 
plenty of money to live comfortably, not to 
say luxuriantly, only providing I never changed 
my residence, the first prospect of living at 
Cawley all the rest of my life was almost too 
much for my better self. But when my broth- | 
er’s wife, Laura, put the idea into plain words, 
saying to me that 1 could keep some of the 
furniture, and perhaps a pair of old shoes in 
the house, and spend my winters in the city, | 
only going down to Cawley for a few weeks in | 
the summer, it came to me that that was not 
what father meant when he left the will, and 
I answered her rather sharply :— 

“That would be cheating father when he is 
in his grave and cannot help himself. I sup- 
pose the law would give me the house just the 
same ; but I will keep the spirit of his request 
or give everything up, and I could not bear 
that strangers should have the old house.”’ 

They would have been glad to have taken 
me home to live with them ; for, though one of 
those badly slandered old maids, I had always 
got on well with my young nephews and 
nieces, and there was property enough to sup- 
port us all. But I didn’t want to live on char- 
ity, and I told them I would come up to town 
for the holidays, and they must some of them | 
spend the summer months with me; and in 
that way I lived quite happily, feeling much | 
better satisfied with myself than if I had 
sneaked out of keeping father’s wish by any 
of those very small holes the law provides. It 
was before those dangerous creatures, the 
tramps, had begun to rob our fair country of 
its peace and quiet, and I dwelt securely in 
my little Eden with only a man and a woman 
servant who had grown up in the Silver fam- 
ily, and who had cared for me ever since I 
was born. 

On this particular summer of which I write, 
the season at Silverly was going on with great 
gayety. How could it be less than gay, witha 
dozen or fourteen young people all bent on en- 
joying their fresh youth and freedom, driving, 
boating, picnicking, dancing on the lawn on 
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moonlight nights, getting up tableaux and 
theatricals in-doors when the weather was bad, 
and, in short, entering with enthusiasm into 


| every innocent amusement their fertile brains 


could devise. 

I want to say before I go any further that I 
am not a real match-maker, lest you should 
think before you get through this story—if you 
care to read it out—that I am one of those 
designing nuisances in society who are always 
more interested in other people’s affairs than 
theirown. Iam nota match-mcaker, but I did 
want Royal Payne to fall in love with my 


niece Kate, and if I did not try to throw them 


together, perhaps I did not really try to keep 
them apart. 

Kate was my favorite niece, and in my opin- 
ion the prettiest girl at Silverly that summer. 
I always thought of Shakspeare’s bewitching 
Katharine when I looked at her, which was 
often ; for, though plain myself, I love to look 
at beautiful people— 


| “ And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the curst, 


But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom ;”’ 
and I wondered, when I watched her imperious 
wilful ways, where and whence would come 
the Petruchio that should tame her. 

When Royal Payne came to Silverly, I said 
to myself, ‘‘ Here is the man who might subdue 
Kate ;’’ but, as the weeks passed by, and they 
showed no signs of interest in each ot*er, I 


| began to think that I had been mistaken, and 


that they would never get any nearer than the 
opposing sides of a discussion, or the vis-a-vis 
couples in a quadrille. If Royal took upared 
mallet in croquet, Kate instantly possessed 
herself of the blue one, which always played 
directly after the red, and from many a fine 
position was Royal’s ball sent spinning by the 
aggressive blue. Sometimes I thought I canght 
an amused gleam in Royal’s brown eyes as he 
watched Kate from under the brim of his 
straw hat; but it quickly gave place to an 
expression of absent indifference when Kate 
turned to him, saying, coolly, “ Your ball is 
under the honeysuckle; I knocked it over 
there five minutes ago.” 

It occurred to me sometimes that these two 
might be playing at cross purposes, and be 
growing to dislike each other simply for want 
of an understanding. There was always some- 
thing commanding about Royal Payne’s pres- 
ence. It was not wholly in his face, which 
was one of those clear-cut, regular-featured 
faces, with straight-looking, earnest eyes, and 
a frank, rather boyish mouth, which, it was 


'easy to imagine, could frame tender words. 
| Nor was it, I think, wholly in his manner, 


which was free, without being familiar, and 
always, throngh the fun that often bubbled up 
to the surface, courteous and deferential to- 
wards women. Still, there was a sense of 
power in his presence which Kate, with her 
quick sensibility, perceived and armed herself 
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against. I am quite satisfied now that it was 
this quick perception on Kate’s part, and her 
quick action to show herself untouched by 
such an influence, that first commenced the un- 
acknowledged hostilities between them. One 
little instance showed me that Kate felt this 
power; and, having known her disposition 
from childhood, and her impatience of any- 
thing like authority, I knew how strongly it 
must affect her to cause her to yield to it so 
quietly. 

We were coming slowly home from a long 
ramble one day, when a shower overtook us ; 
one of those sudden showers that seem to 
come from the four corners of the heavens, 
and discharge themselves from the zenith 
without a moment’s notice. We all took ref- 
uge under the lea of a large rock and some 
overhanging trees—all but Kate, who stopped 
deliberately, with the large drops falling on 
her. 

‘*T am going to run for the house,” she said, 
half defiantly, as if expecting opposition. ‘I 
am a good runner, and I can get there in three 
minutes.’’ 

**No, don’t, Kate,” 1 cried; “you will get 
drenched. Come up here quick, please, anu 
you shall have my umbrella.” 

I think, if Royal had not been there, she 
would have found it three easy steps up the 
rocky bank to our shelter; but Royal was 
standing in the rain with outstretched hand, 
waiting to help her; and, after measuring the 
distance to the house again, she turned her 
eyes back to us with a petulant nod, which 
was one of her ways of expressing displeasure, 
and said :— 

“T can never get up that steep bank ; beside, 
you are getting rained on just the same; the 
rain blows over the rock.’’ 

“But you shall have my umbrella,” I re- 
peated, “and Royal will help you.” 

Royal gave mea look of mingled amusement 
and vexation, with a slight disgust, I thought, 
for her childishness. But he turned back to 
her, and there was that peculiar accent of 
command in his voice as he said, “‘ You had 
better take your aunt’s advice, Miss Kate; 
give me your hand, please.” 

For an instant, just the shortest instant, 
Kate hesitated. Then she bit her lips, and the 
bright color rose to her cheeks as, putting her 
hand in his, she let him lift her up the bank 
and led her to where we were standing. It 
may have been my imagination, but I thought 
Royal’s manner toward her during the rest of 
the afternoon and evening had a little less of 
its usual formal politeness. If this was so, 
however, Kate either did not notice it or did 
not choose to. 

The next afternoon, a sweltering August 
day, we were all out on the lawn, eagerly 
waiting for the first cool sunset breeze. The 
four-o’clocks were waiting for it, too, with 





their yellow cups untwisted and upturned. 
The corn-crake’s piercing note came up from 
the field, and the monotonous murmur of the 
bees hovering about my honeysuckle was al- 
most Julling us to sleep. 

‘Oh, for a shower like yesterday’s!’’ said 
Royal, who was stretched out at full length on 
the grass, regardless of his white linen suit, 
“There’s not a cloud in the sky. Is theres 
cool place in Cawley, do you think, Miss Sil- 
ver ?”’ 

“T should think the Sibyl’s Cave might be 
cool,’’ I said, laughing ; ‘‘it was freezing when 
we went into it the other day. It is a great 
pity it was not nearer the house, and then we 
could have used it fora refrigerator, and Dan- 
iel would not have to cut ice every winter.” 

*Let’s take a lunch down to the cave and 
spend the evening there,’’ suggested pretty 
Alice Logan, who, with her fair brown hair, 
and deep, shining gray eyes, was to Kate what 
starlight is to sunlight. 

“It would be the death of us all,” I said. 
“There will be a breeze coming up directly, 
and we shall get the first whiff of it here.”’ 

‘Meanwhile, I shall go off in a trance,’ 
cried Kate, throwing down her work and going 
over to the four-o’clocks. ‘There is some 
mesmerie influence at work in the air. What 
shall we do to relieve the stupidity of the 
evening ?”’ 

“Tell each other’s fortunes,’”’ said Alice. 
‘*My colored nurse used to tell my fortune by 
a tea-cup.”” 

‘‘Go down to the Sibyl’s Cave at midnight, 
if you want to know your fortune,” I said, 
imprudently, forgetting that 1 had a young 
and impressionable audience. ; 

“What do you mean, Aunt Mary?’’ cried 
Kate, looking at me across the four-o’clocks 
with wide-open, sparkling eyes. 

Oh, it is nothing!’ 1 answered, anxious to 
counteract any impression I had made, ‘only 
there is a legend in Cawley that, whoever goes 
to the Sibyl’s Cave at midnight alone, and 
asks one question, will receive an answer. Of 
course, it is all nonsense ; but it makes a pretty 
story.” 

“And do the Cawley people depend upon 
the Sibyl as the Greeks did upon the Delphic 
Oracle?” asked Kate, sniffing the four-o’clocks 
and trying to speak carelessly. 

“The people of Cawley know nothing of the 
ancient custom of consulting oracles,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘Besides, everybody knows every- 
body else’s business; there are no secrets in 
Cawley. There isa story of a Silver, three or 
four generations ago, going to the Cave one 
night and never coming back. But he was a 
wild fellow, and everybody thonght he took 
that way of playing upon the superstition of 
his family (the Silvers always had a vein of 
that), and running away to parts unknown. 
Some of his clothes were found torn to rags 
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a little way inside the cave; but there are no 
wild beasts about here, and the Sibyl was 
never known to eat anybody else.”’ 

“She does not dare to tackle a crowd, at 


any rate,” said Royal, “or she would have | 
| showing lovely, graceful curves in the bright 


| moonlight. 


made a meal of us the other day.”’ 
“Perhaps she was not hungry,”’ said Alice. 
.‘l should like to see if she would really an- 


swer a question; but alone, at midnight, I 
| quoted Royal, who had been unusually quiet 


should never dare to try it.’ 

‘IT should think not,’ I said, decisively ; 
‘*beside the superstitious terrors the place has, 
are the more real terrors of water adders and 
all sorts of creeping things that live in those 
damp, dark places.’’ 

I felt that I had represented the horrors of 
a midnight visit to the cave quite vividly enough 
to frighten the girls out of any ideas they might 
have entertained in that direction ; and for the 
gentlemen, I knew their practical natures were 
enough safeguard. 

It was perhaps half an hour later that, hav- 
ing helped Martha about the supper, I was 
sitting by my window, when I heard the voices 
of Kate and Alice, and was surprised into an 
instant’s eavesdropping. They had stopped 
under the.window to gather some flowers for 
their hair, and their voices floated up to me as 
clearly as if they had been in the room. 

“It’s very evident to me,’’ I heard Alice 
say, with the tone of one who labors to con- 
vince. “I didn’t watch my sister Maria trying 
to capture him for nothing. He never looked 
at her in his life as I have seen him look at 
you twenty times this afternoon.”’ 

** Nonsense, Alice !’’ said Kate’s voice, rath- 


self that evening when we all sat on the lawn 
in various attitudes of ease and abandon suited 
to the hot still night. She was half-sitting, 
half-lying upon the grass, with her head rest- 
ing against my arm, her round, firm figure 


**Kate, like the hazel twig, 
Is straight and slender,’”’ 


since supper. 
“* And as brown in hue 

As hazel-nuts, and sweeter than the kernels,’ ” 
finished I. 

‘Am I brown?’’ laughed Kate; and then, 
putting up her hand, and drawing my face 
down to hers, she whispered, ‘‘ I’ve a favor to 
ask of you, Aunt Mary. Let me come into 
your room to-night after Alice is asleep, may 
ae” 

I said ‘‘yes” readily enough, jumping at 


‘once to the conelusion that Kate was going to 


give me her confidence, for I felt almost sure 
now that she loved Royal, and I sent up a 
silent, fervent prayer that Royal might love 
her back again, my darling’s happiness was 
so very, very dear to me. 

It was after eleven when Kate softly opened 
my door and came into the toom, with a light 
shawl across her arm, and a little white sum- 
mer hood tied over her hair. She put her finger 
on her lips, and coming up to me, whispered, 


| * Don’t say a word against it, Aunt Mary, but 


er sharply, but with an undertone vibrating | 


through it that was not anger. ‘‘ He simply 
detests me ; we mever agree upon anything.” 

“And no wonder, Kitty,’’ said Alice, half- 
reproachfully ; “you won’t let him agree with 
you. If he does soften a little towards you, 
you just extinguish him. 
ever so often.”’ 

I moved away from the window then, feeling 
quite guilty at having héard what I had; but, 
having heard it, there was no use fretting 
about it, and I could only go over and over 
the subject in my mind, hoping that my heart’s 
dearest wishes might be coming to a realization 
at last. 
was not unwelcome to her. It was quite pos- 
sible she liked him better than she would let 
him know, for Kate was not one to let a man 


Kate’s tone told me that the idea | 


put on your things and come down to the 
Sibyl’s Cave with me, I want to ask the oat 
a question.”’ 

I might have known! But what could I say 7 
Who had put the foolish idea into the child’s 


| head? I knew it was no use reasonifg with 
her, so I got up and prepared to go,only say- 


I have noticed it | 


ing very meekly, ‘‘Of course you don’t really 
expect the Sibyl! will answer you, Kate?’ 

‘“‘Of course I do really expect her to,’’ cried 
Kate, in an exultant whisper ; ‘‘ didn’t you tell 
me so? Come quick, it will be midnight be- 


| fore we get there!’’ 


know that she loved him unasked. As for | 


Royal, could it be that Alice was right, and 
Kate’s brusque ways toward him had pre- 
vented him from showing her the tender side 
of his nature? I could only hope. 

Kate was looking lovelier than ever when 
she came in to supper that night, with her 
cheeks and eyes glowing, and clusters of scar- 
Jet honeysuckle in her hair and breast. She 
was unusually brilliant even for her brilliant 


| light falling all about it. 


‘of the cave. 


“] should think you would be afraid of the 
snakes,’’ 1 said, stumbling along the rotky, 
stumpy path, following Kate’s light rapid 
steps. 

“Pooh !”’ was all the answer I got. 

It wanted ten minutes of midnight when 
we reached the entrance, and we sat down on 
the grass, Kate with her open watch in her lap. 
The cave faced the north, and looked doubly 
dark and uncanny with the fresh bright moon- 
In the stillness of 
the night, the sound of water slowly dripping, 
dripping, came out to us from the further end 
Kate took off her siawl and 
hood. 

“Tf the Sibyl eats me, as she did poor John 
Silver, you may have these, Auntie,’’ she said, 
tossing them into my lap. 
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THE TWO EMPRESSES. 


**Don’t go, Kate!’ I cried, resolved to make 
one last appeal, and desperately catching hold | 
of her dress. ‘Really, there are snakes in | 
there! and you know it is pitch dark even in 
the daytime.” 

Kate laughed a low, soft, derisive laugh. | 
‘‘ Kate Silver afraid of the dark !’” she said, and | 


pulling her dress through my hand, with one | 
last merry glance over her shoulder, was gone 
before Icould stop her. 1 donot know how long 
it was, but it seemed to me an hour, before she 
staggered out and sank down at my feet, with 
the moonlight fa)ling on her face, out of which 
all the bright color had faded. 

**There’s —some one—there,”’ she gasped, 
and then her head fell back upon the grass, 
and the white lids drooped over her eyes. 

I had never known Kate to faint before, and 
I was thoroughly frightened, and I knelt by 
her side, chafing her limp hands, and calling to 
her to open ker eyes and tell me she was not 
dead. In my anxiety for her, even though re- 
membering that she had said there was ‘‘some 
one in there,’’ I felt no sense of personal dan- | 
ger, and I was not even startled when I felt 
a hand on my shoulder, and, looking up, saw 
a man’s figure bending over us. 

‘*Have 1 frightened her to death, Miss Sil- 
ver?” said Royal Payne’s voice, though how I 
recognized it Ido not know, the tones were so 
altered. His face was almost as white as Kate’s 
—altogether we were a ghostly trio, enough to 
Nave scared the Sibyl herself, if she had ven- 
tured forth. 

“She has only fainted,” I said, feeling my 
courage come back, now that I could feel that 
Kate was not quite unprotected. ‘Would you 
please wet my handkerchief in the river? It 
is nothing to be alarmed about.” 

‘1 was the cause of her fright,” he said, 
coming back with the dripping handkerchief, 
and bathing her forehead with it. “I didn’t 
feel like sleep, and I came down here for a 
walk, and in search of a coo! place. I might 
have known it would have startled her, but 
when she knelt—close by my side, Miss Silver 
—and whispered, ‘ DearSiby], does Royal Payne 
love me?’ I couldn’t resist whispering ‘yes,’ 
and then she gave a little low ery, and was gone 
before I could take her in my arms, as I meant 
to do.” 





I do not think he thought of this asa breach ! 
of confidence ; mingled anxiety and joy seemed | 
to have deprived him of all other feelings. | 
Kate’s eyelids were beginning to quiver a little, 
when he turned to me with a pleading look in | 
his brown eyes, and said, “If I could kiss her | 
just once—that was the way the Prince awoke | 
the Sleeping Beauty, you know. May I, Miss | 
Silver?” 

How could I say no? I could only bow my | 
head silently ; and then he stooped and laid a | 
kiss upon each eyelid, tenderly, as one would 
kiss a sleeping child. I always thought Royal 
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Payne must have had a good mother, to teach 
him that reverence for women. 

When Kate’s eyes unclosed, her first look 
was into Royal’s face, as he bent over her. At 
first she looked bewildered, then, as it came 
back'to her, a burning blush overspread her 
cheeks and brow, and she turned to hide her 


| faceinmy lap. But Royal just slipped his arm 


under her neck, and drew her head to his 
shoulder, whispering, ‘‘The Sibyl’s answer is 
‘yes,’ darling, ‘ yes, and yes,’ forever.” 

I turned away my head, and foolish tears fell 
on my cheeks. Of course there was really no- 
thing to ery for, but the water always stood 
near my eyes. 

*O auntie!’ Kate whispered to me the next 
morning, under cover of the breakfast-table 
chatter. ‘* Royal says we are to be married next 
month, and I must go home to-morrow and get 
my trousseau ready. And isn’t it strange?’ 
dropping her voice very low, ‘‘he has loved me 
all this time, and I didn’t know it.”’ 

“And how was it with Kate?” I asked, 
clattering the coffee-cups, but Kate never an- 


| swered, only bent her radiant face over her 


plate to hide the telltale joy in her eyes. 

The next week Royal sent an artist friend 
down to Cawley, and his wedding gift to his 
wife was a picture of the Sibyl’s Cave, done in 
oil. It now hangs in Mrs. Royal Payne’s 
dainty sitting-room, looking just as it did on 
that memorable night, only there is sunlight 
instead of moonlight, and one bright slanting 
beam falls through the trees upon the spot 
where Kate’s head lay when the Prince kissed 
her back to life. 


x. . Ae 


THE TWO EMPRESSES. 


(From the French.) 





BY MARY M. HALLOWELL. 


On a beautiful morning in the month of 
June, 1812, Redouté, the celebrated flower 
painter, left his home to visit the Empress 
Josephine at Malmaison. The weather was 
charming, the sun ascending radiantly from 
the horizon, and not a cloud to tint the azure 
blue of heaven. Eleven o’elock sounded as 
Redouté was crossing the garden of the Tuil- 
eries, en route for the Place de la Concorde. 
There he expected to take a carriage, but was 
suddenly attracted by a crowd of promenaders, 
who were rushing up the terrace on the bor- 
ders of the water. Curiosity prompted him to 
proceed in that direction, when he discovered 
that the King of Rome, the infant son of the 
emperor, was on the terrace, with the empress, 
his mother. In a dainty caleche, drawn by 
four white lambs, gayly caparisoned, sat the 
king; behind the frail and fairy equipage 
walked the Empress, Marie Louise, wrapped 
in a shawl of her favorite tinted blue~what 
she preferred to all others, and which still 
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retains her name. Reaching t the gate of the 
terrace, Redouté found himself near a young 
mother with an infant in her arms, whose 
famished looks and miserable clothing indi- 
cated extreme suffering and poverty. 

‘*Poor child!’ she said, in an undertone, 
caressing her infant, ‘‘thou hast no carriage, 
no toys. He all the abundance, wealth, and 
pleasures of childhood; thou the privations, 
poverty, and soon the sorrow. What hast thou 
done less than he, the son of a king? You 
were born the same day, at the same hour. I 
am as young as his mother. I love thee as 
she loves him. But thou hast no longer a 
father, and my strength is failing every day.” 

Redouté, hearing the first words of this 
monologue, listened attentively, and, seeing 
the young mother furtively brush away her 
tears, he thus addressed her :— 

“T am sure, madame, that, if Marie Louise 
knew of your situation, you would soon cease 
to suffer.”’ 

‘Ah, monsieur, you are wrong! These 
great people have no feeling. Since I have 
been a widow, I have sought assistance from 
the empress many times in vain.” 

‘“*Pcobably these demands have never reached 
her, Give me your address, and you will find 
she will assist you.” 

Writing her address, and slipping in her 
hand all the money he could find, he proceeded 
on his way. Arriving at the Place de la Con- 
corde, he was about entering a carriage, when, 
suddenly remembering that he had no money, 
which would oblige him to walk to Malmaison, 
he proceeded rapidly on his way. Josephine 
had chosen him for her artist, and, according 
to promise, he was to take her a copy of some 
favorite flowers that morning; but the hours 
were passing rapidly away. The empress 
began to imagine that some accident had 
happened to Redouté, when his arrival was 
announced. 

‘I ought to blame you,” she said, smilingly, 
as she graciously received the picture which 
Redouté offered her, “for having retarded the 
pleasure this admirable design affords me.” 

‘*Madame,”’ inconsiderately replied the art- 
ist, “I beg your Majesty will pardon me, for I 
never before have seen the King of Rome.” 

Scarcely were these words pronounced, when | 
Josephine’s ghastly pallor exposed the stupid- 
ity of her favorite. Te trembled, and mut- 
tered, and ended by not knowing what he said. 

“Reassure yourself, my dear artist,” said 
the empress. “I am glad you have seen the 
son of the emperor. Tell me all about it.” 





Emboldened by the kind tone, Redouté re- | 


lated the whole adventure, which obliged him 
to walk on foot to Malmaison. 

*‘And you have given all your money to this 
poor woman,” said Josephine, whose charming | 
countenance, although still sad, brightened as 
she spoke. ‘Truly, I am astonished, for it is 








unusual for a great artist to have such a noble 
heart.”’ 

“I can assure your Majesty that any one 
would have acted in the same manner, the 
poor mother seemed to suffer so much with 
her half-famished child.’ 

“Oh, if Napoleon knew it! But, no, it is 
not necessary for him to know it. I will make 
your protégé my own. I will go to-morrow, 
incognita, and you shall accompany me. I 
shall expect you to-morrow at 9 o’clock.”’ 

This time Redouté was exact. At 9 o’clock 
Josephine left her apartments, and both en- 
tered a very plain carriage, and soon arriving 
in Paris, they proceeded to a house on the Rue 
du Four, Saint Hunore. 

‘Does Madame Blanger reside here?” asked 
Redouté, at the door of a house whose appear- 
ance was miserable enough. 

“When you ascend the last flight of stairs, 
you will find her room,’’ answered an old wo- 
man, Without raising her eyes from the stock- 
ing she was knitting. 

Following the artist, Josephine, in some fear, 
ascended the narrow, winding stairs. After 
having mounted five flights, they knocked at 
the door to which they had been directed, and 
were received by the poor widow. 

‘‘Madame,” said Redouté, “I know the 
emperor would have aided you, if he had been 
informed of your situation; but it is useless 
now to make it known to him, as the lady who 
accompanies me will protect you in a manner 
which will suffice.”’ 

Whilst he was speaking, Josephine ap- 
proached the child, who was lying in its cra- 
dle, and exclaimed :— 

“Oh, the pretty babe! Did you not tell me, 
Redouté, that it was born on the same day as 
the King of Rome?”’ 

‘« The same day and the same hour, madame,” 
answered the young mother; ‘that cireum- 
stance would have secured us relief at the 
time, but we did not need it then. In eight 
months’ time I lost my husband, and since that 
time my health is failing, day by day. My re- 
sources are all gone, life is ebbing fast away. 
Death would be a welcome friend, but oh, my 
| child!” 

“We will try to make you forget your trou- 
| ble,”’ said the empress. ‘‘ First, you must leave 
| this miserable lodging ; then, I will send my 
| physician, and all will be done, that is possible, 
| torepair the wrong. Idepend on you, Redouté, 
| to aid me in all the details.” 

Redouté promised that all his efforts should 
| be at the service of his illustrious companion ; 
and the young mother kissed his hand and wept 
tears of joy. 

It happened that when Redouté gave his 
money to the poor mother on the terrace, an- 
| other observer heard all that passed between 

them, and repeated the whole to Marie Louise. 
She had but little taste for such adventures, 
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but, nevertheless, concluded to make a visit to 
the widow. 

Josephine was about leaving the wretched 
place, after having piaced a pretty purse in the 
hands of the infant, with which it was playing, 
when the door opened and a young woman ap- 
peared. Redouté was almost petrified with 
astonishment, as he recognized Marie Louise, 
‘accompanied by a chamberlain. Josephine, 
irritated, because the stranger did not notice 
her, resumed her seat, and motioned Redouté 
toremain. The widow had placed a chair for 
Marie Louise, and the two empresses, unknown 
to each other, found themselves together in one 
of the most wretched tenements in Paris. 
When Marie Louise had announced the object 
of her visit, Josephine replied : 

“That is very laudable, madame, but the 
charity is rather late ; 1 have taken the mother 
and child under my protection, and that pro- 
tection will suffice.” 

“IT have reasons to believe mine would be 
more effectual.’’ 

“The protection of madame,” said the 
chamberlain, in speaking of his sovereign, 
‘*can place this child, in future, in a very high 
position.” 

‘Who has told you, sir,’’ answered Josephine, 
“that I cannot place him in one higher still?” 

“Madame, perhaps he will be made a king!’’ 
sharply answered Marie Louise. 

‘“‘Why not, madame? there are kings in the 
world of my making,” answered Josephine. 

During this conversation, Redouté was in tor- 
ment ; he alone, of all the persons present, knew 
the two empresses, and he feared the result. 

‘*Madame,”’ whispered he to Josephine, “if 
this continues, your Majesty will be discovered, 
and I am convinced a disagreeable scene will 
follow.” 

Josephine said no more, and Redouté, inter- 
preting the silence favorably, remarked that 
he would accept the assistance of both for his 
protégées, if one would yield part of that hap- 
piness to the other. 

The two rivals assented by a sign, and arose 
to depart, when the chamberlain approached 
Redouté, and whispered :— 

**Monsieur, the lady I have the honor to 
escort is Marie Louise.’ 

**Parbleu! monsieur, I know itas well as you, 
but you are ignorant that the other is the Em- 
press Josephine.” 

“Well, here is a marmot, born with a silver 
spoon in its mouth!’ said the chamberlain. 
‘‘What a career he will have! The protection 
of two empresses! 1 must say, fortune makes 
queer turns.” 

In less than two years after this meeting of 
the empresses at the widow Blanger’s, Jose- 
phine died of chagrin at Malmaison, whilst 
Marie Louise left with indifference, if not with 
joy, France, that she loved not, and where she 
was not loved. 





‘Do not cry, mamma,”’ said the little Charles 

Blanger to his mother; ‘‘ have we not still our 
good friend Redouté?”’ 
_ In fact, of all the high promises of a brilliant 
future for the poor child, none remained but 
the friendship of a great artist, whose only 
fortune was his talent. 

Time rolled on with its freight of joy and 
woe, dispensing an equal portion on the good 
Redouté, until one Sabbath morn he passed 
away. A funeral was seen moving towards 
the cemetery de l'Est, a few days after. A 
crowd of artists, savans, and magistrates fol- 
lowed in deep reverence—among them was seen 
aman of aboutthirty years, whose countenance, 
bathed in tears, bore the impress of profound- 
est grief; it was the adopted son, and best 
scholar of the celebrated painter. The protec- 
tion of two sovereigns would not have kept him 
from the almshouse ; the protection of a great 
artist placed him in the first rank of painters. 


HALLIE LYNDON. 








BY CARRIE DENHAM. 





‘Pai. Percy! is it possible? Why, I thought 
you were in Europe.” 

**Quite a surprise, isn’t it? Can’t you shake 
hands with a fellow? I came in by the last 
steamer, and, finding the city uncomfortably 
warm, concluded to drop down and see you. 
How are Annie and the boy?” 

“Very well. Annie will be delighted. As 
for little Phil, he must have grown out of your 
remembrance. Phil, come here and speak to 
the gentieman.”’ 

The boy edged into a corner, and stood with 
his thumb in his mouth, suspiciously eying 
the new-comer. 

*“*He’s sleepy, poor little fellow !’’ said his 

pa; “it’s past his usual bedtime.” 

Philip smiled as he thought of the old ex- 
cuse, ‘‘ His teeth trouble him, poor boy !’’ which 
was always ready when little Phil was un- 
usually fractious. 

**You are not engaged yet, Phil, I suppose ?’’ 

**No, indeed, Harry ; I expect to die a bach- 
elor.’’ 

“T think I ought to interest myself in your 
behalf. I am sure I could find a wife for 
you.” 

“Have you any one in view?” 

‘“‘Why, Annie has a sister spending the sum- 
mer with us, and I think she would make you 
a splendid wife—that is, if she could fancy 
you.”’ 

Philipsmiled; the idea thatany lady shouldn't 
fancy him evidently had never entered his 
mind. 

**Don’t laugh, Phil; she has refused many a 
handsomer man than you are, but never a bet- 
ter one.” 
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Thank you! Is she like Annie?” 

**Not at all, though many persons think her 
even more beautiful. Of course, she is not 
my style.”’ 4 

At this moment Mrs. Wells entered the 
room, pleased to welcome her husband’s friend. 

‘*Where is sister Hallie?” asked Harry. 

“She wishes to be excused, and-she has a 
slight headache.”’ 

The evening passed pleasantly away, and 
when Philip retired to his room he could not 
help wondering who Annie’s sister was like. 
If she was as interesting as Harry seemed to 
think, he was resolved to have a flirtation with 
her ; of course, he couid not think of falling in 
love. 

Next morning, when Philip came down to 
breakfast, he met Hallie Lyndon. At first he 
thought her beautiful, but, before the meal 
was finished, he confessed to himself that she 
was the most magnificent woman he had ever 
seen. She was of medium height, with a fine 
form and queenly air. Her heavy hair was 
fastened back from a rather pale face; her 
eyes, large, dark, and diamond-like, flashed 
out their brilliant light one moment, and the 
next hid beneath the white lids with their 
silken fringes. She had a proud, sweet. mouth ; 
proud while she was speaking ; but, when she 
smiled, it forgot everything but sweetness. 
Her pure white morning dress was fastened 
with knots of ribbon. She wore no jewels; 
not a ring marred the outline of her shapely 
hand. Phil forgot his intention to flirt with 
her; he forgot everything, in faet, except that 
she was beautiful, and he was by her side. 

After breakfast a ride was proposed; but 
the day was warm, and they decided to defer 
it until evening, preferring for the present the 
cool parlors, with their closed blinds shutting 
out the heat of the midsummer sun. Phil was 
only too happy, sitting with closed eyes, lis- 
tening to the sweet melodies called from the 
piano by Hallie’s white fingers. 

A month passed, and still Philip remained 
spell-bound by Hallie’s side. He was charmed 
with her manner, her wit, her beauty ; he felt 
that she was the only woman he had ever 
loved ; and at length, as Harry and Annie had 
foreseen, he confessed his love to her, asking 
her to become his wife. He met with a delicate 
but decided refusal. She acknowledged that 
he was dearer to her than any one else could 
be, but said she did not think it right to marry 
an idler. If he, by any means, should lose his 
wealth, he ought to have some profession by 

which to support a wife, Philip was offended. 
He had never dreamed that any woman would 
refuse an offer of marriage from him; and 
Hallie had not only done this, but had also 
criticized his general conduct. 

Early next morning he returned to the city, 
and when, at a late hour, and with a pale face, 
Hallie came down to breakfast, Annie called 


her a “foolish child for refusing such a fine 
fellow as Phil,” but Harry declared that ‘‘she 
had done quite right.”’ 

Phil’s anger did not abate in the least; on 
the contrary, it rather increased, until at length 
he determined to turn worker, for the express 
purpose of showing Hallie what a treasure she 
had lost. He had studied law before, just 
after he graduated ; but, not deeming it neces- 
nary to practise it, he had passed his whole 
time in pursuit of pleasure. But now he com- 
menced work in earnest. He really did pos- 
sess talent ; and, not having the obstacles to 
surmount that beset many @ poor man’s path, 
his success almost equalled his expectations, 
which were, it must be confessed, rather airy. 
All this time he had not heard a word from 
Hallie. His time was, of course, very much 
oceupied. It was not often that he saw Harry 
Wells, and when he did, you may be sure he 
never mentioned Hallie’s name. One evening, 
while at a ball, a friend said to him :— 

**Come, Percy, I want to introduce you to 
the loveliest being on earth. I don’t know 
where she is from, but she is reported to be an 
heiress and engaged. Miss Lyndon—Mr. Per- 
cy.” 

There stood Hallie, as beautiful as ever, in 
a crimson silk, trimmed with lace, and pearls 
in her hair; her cheeks for a moment were of 
the same hue as her dress ; and, alas for Phil’s 


resolves and her pride, when he handed her _ 


from his carriage that night at her aunt’s door, 
she was his promised bride. The next summer 
they were married. 

Phil, to this day, thinks Hallie a “perfect 
queen,”’ and I am sure there never was a more 
willing subicct than he is. I met them afew 
evenings ago ata ball. Hallie, in a black vel- 
vet dress, a diamond brooch and comb her only 
jewels, certainly did look queenly; and, al- 
though it was a shocking breach of etiquette, 
I don’t think Phil kept his eyes from her face 
half an hour during the evening. 


—_—_——.0e—__—_ 
WAITING. 
BY M. E. W. 





Slowly and drearily 
Long hours pass ; 

What does earth hold for me? 
Nothing—alas! 


Hopeless the future, 
Naught can I see; 
Nothing but weariness 

Waiting for me. 


Sadly I’m waiting, 
Waiting for rest, 
Hoping for peace 
In the land of the blest. 


— ~~ 





IDLE pleasure makes youth inglorious, and 
age shameful. 
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DESIGN. 


BY WALLEA. 








came rushing 





THE train just due at L 


in, apparently to the great relief of an old gen- | 


tleman who had been waiting it long and im- 
| patiently, and who was soon gathering a girlish 
form in his arms and almost carrying her out 
of the crowd. 

“T was beginning to think that something 
must have happenéd, you were so long in com- 
ing,’’ he said. 

‘“‘Why, you dear grandpapa, we are in good 
time,” exclaimed the young girl; ‘but you 


wanted so much to see me, didn’t you? How | 


lonely you must have been all these long 
months,” she continued, not waiting for an 
answer. 

Grandpa Wills’ noble face beamed with love 
and gladness as he kissed his darling, the one 
charge his only child had left him, when a young 
wife and mother, she had fallen asleep forever 
here. ‘‘And now we must hurry home, for 
grandmamma is growing very anxious, I’ll 
warrant.”’ 

“Yes, doletus go, grandpapa. Lonly wanted 
to see.the train off, and kiss my hand to Fan 
and Will, just to comfort them, you know. 


Fan has promised to make me a visit soon as | 


ever her mother wiil spare her.’ 

Nellie Gilchrist was a young and somewhat 
petite lady of seventeen summers. Winter had 
come to her Northern home, but only summer 
and sunshine seemed to have left their marks 
on Nellie’s dimpled face, so fair and beautifully 
formed. Eyes black and brilliant. HairBDlack 
and curly, tied back, but refusing to stay ; and 
a sweet sunny smile playing about a pair of 
restless rosy lips, which were often twitching 
with restrained laughter, or parted to rejoice 
themselves in a display of the pretty pearly 
setting, letting a quick musical voice gush out 
in piquant speech. 


These gifts, which nature had so lavisily be- | 
stowed upon the young orphan, were admi- | 
ringly criticized by the girls of Madame’s semi- | 


nary, and Nellie had been pronounced a beauty. 
Her mirror told her there was not a doubt, and 
Nellie, perfectly content, prepared to enjoy 
herself aecordingly. She had spent four*years 
at Madame’s fashionable boarding school, the 
joy and torment of its every inmate, and was 
now enjoying the final home coming, a finished 
young lady. The old mansion at Green Acres 
was brightly illuminated for the expected ones. 


Mr. Wills opened the door with his latch key, | 


and Nellie was not disappointed to find no one 
waiting to receive her; for Mrs. Wills was an 
invalid, and her niece, who acted as house- 
keeper, had been called away on important 
business. 

Nellie ran up stairs to the room she knew so 
well, and, throwing her arms around her grand- 
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mother’s neck, covered her pale face with kisses ; 
| then drawing up a chair for grandpapay and 

another for herself, sat down, urffastening her 
'cloak and hat and tossing them on a table 
_ beside her, “a 
Mrs. Wills put a thin white hand in Nellie’s 
dimpled palm and drew her closer to her side. 
‘My darling, how good to have you home 
again,’’ she said, softly. 

“JIsn’tit grandmamma? I’m tostay all the 
| time now, too, and the dry old books shall go 
on some high shelf where I can’t even peep at 
| them.”’ 

“Lunch is spread for you, my dear,” said 
| Mrs. Wills, after their first happy questioning 
was over. ‘Miss Maur is, I have no doubt, 
| waiting for youin the parlor. She isso thought- 
ful not to intrude till we have seen you a little 
| while.” 
“Tam feasting, now, grandmamma, and when 
| I come back you will be in bed.” 

“Yes, dear; but we are to have a great deal 
of time to see each other after this evening, I 
hope.” 

“Your blessing first, grandmamma,”’ said 
Nellie, laying her curly head on her grand- 
mother’s lap; “nowL'll go. Good-night. Get 
nice and strong for to-morrow, for I have so 
' much to say.”’ \ 

“Miss Maur, this is our Nellie ; and we have 
come to get some supper,’’ Mr. Wills’ cheery 
voice announced on entering the parlor. 

“T am very glad to welcome you to your 
happy home, Miss Nellie,” Miss Maur’s soft 
sweet voice made answer, as she took Nellie’s 
proffered hand ; and Nellie’s ideas of a middle- 
aged maiden lady, who had been stopping with 
grandmamma as companion for the past year, 
and whose virtues were legion, became sud- 
denly dim and sped away, in presence of this 
beautiful lady, who must be the same Miss 
Maur whom she was prepared to adinire for 
| her quiet kindly attention to her invalid grand- 
| parent. 

“T have been waiting for you very patiently, 
Miss Gilchrist, thinking it would not be long 
before you remembered that you were hungry. 
Won’t you sit down right away, and enjoy 
some of the dainties Hannah has been so indus- 
triously preparing for you? You know what 
Owen Meredith says— . 

‘We can live without poetry, music, or art; 

We can live without conscience, and live without 

heart; 

We can live without knowledge, and live without 

books; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

Miss Maur had said this as she stood pouring 
tea at one end of the table ; she now passed the 
cups to Nellie and Mr. Wills, and sat down. 

“T don’t like that line about conscience and 
heart,’’ said Mr. Wills, thoughtfully. ‘I don’t 
believe in that kind of living altogether. What 
| do you say, pet?” he added, turning to Nellie. 
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Miss Maur smiled, as Nellie answered that 
she didn’t know, but believed in the necessity 
for having good cooks ; tasting, at the same 
time, her custard with evident satisfaction ; 
and the good Hannah would have agreed that 
Meredith and Nellie were right, as she removed 
the scanty remains of her ample repast. 

Nellie was not hard to entertain during the 
evening, only requiring an attentive auditor or 
two. Mr. Wills seemed happy in listening to 
all her chatter, while Miss Maur’s manner in- 
dicated the greatest interest in the doings of 
Miss Gilchrist or friends. It was not until she 
gave hints of being sleepy by frequent yawns 
that Miss Maur proposed that they would retire, 
and the trio separated for the night. 

The next morning was spent in renewing old 
acquaintances. The servants wanted to say a 
word to their young mistress. The birds and 
flowers were to be petted and admired, and the 
whole house gone through, with many trips to 
grandmamia’s room ; but after a good {romp 
with Major, the great Newfoundland dog, 
Nellie felt ready to sit still and relate her ad- 
ventures; and when, towards evening, the 
coach arrived, bringing Mrs. Dane, the two 
young ladies were resting on the broad piazza ; 
Nellie discovering new charms in Miss Maur, 
who for the time was allowed to take the part 
of entertainer. 

Mrs. Dane was an active little lady, a widow, 
but past the first grief of widowhood. She 
looked at things in a reasonable way, and in- 
dulged in no unreasonable sorrows, Her hus- 
band she had missed and had mourned for 
most sincerely, as a true and loving wife ; but 
now that he was gone, and her kind aunt 
Wills had offered her a home, she had felt it 
her duty and pleasure to accept it, striving to 
be to the home which had opened for her, a 
cheerful helper ; and her head and hands were 
ever doing some act of service for the relative 
who had feltsympathy for her in her loneliness. 
She kissed Nellie affectionately, shook hands 
with Miss Maur, then passed in, going directly 
to Mrs, Wills’ room, and ten minutes later was 
quite as if she had never been away. 

‘I’m going to get some of those lovely roses ; 
don’t you want some too?’ asked Nellie. 
“There, fasten one for me in my hair, please. 
Ned always liked to see me wear roses. Does 
he—Mr. Owens, I mean—come over often ?’’ 

“Yes, quite often ; youpgrandmamma is very 
fond of him,”’ replied Miss Maur. 

“I think she is,” said Nellie, ‘and I don’t 
wonder ; he is always so good to her, to every- 
body ; only me sometimes,”’ she added, pouting 
prettily, as she recalled her childish disputes 
with her old playfellow. 

‘** Here is Mr, Owens, now,”’ said Miss Maur, 
bowing gracefully to a handsome young man 
just entering the gate, in company with an older 
gentleman. 

‘* A thousand welcomes, Miss Gilchrist,’’ ex- 








claimed Ned, advancing with both hands ex- 
tended. 

Nellie laughed gayly, as she filled his palms 
with the freshly gathered flowers, then drew 
back and made a formal courtesy. 

‘**Miss Gilchrist, my friend, Captain Evans.” 
This time Miss Gilchrist shook hands, deciding, 
with her usual promptness, that she should 
like the stranger very much. 

Ned Owens was the son of a neighbor, and 
himself an old friend. Captain Evans and Ned 
had been the best of friends since Ned’s last 
voyage, just after leaving college. The captain 
was older than Ned, but both appeared to con- 
sider the fact of no importance in claiming 
friendship. Ned had embraced the first op- 
portunity of introducing him to his friends at 
Green Acres, since which time they had been 
frequent visitors. This time they had called 
in honor of Miss Gilchrist’s home coming ; but 
Captain Evans had another motive, very plain 
to himself. Even now they had gone in doors, 
and Miss Maur was showing him some rare 
sea mosses, and enchanting him by her eagei 
questionings as to his knowledge of foreign 
shores. 

“It is a rough life, Miss Maur, rough and 
tough, but jolly, very jolly,” he said, rubbing 
his brown shapely hand over his brown shapely 
beard. 

‘‘ How can you live without sound of wave 
or tempest ? I should long for my ocean home,”’ 
said Miss Maur. 

‘“‘There are other charms,’’ answered the 
captain. Sea nymphs are not, at present, visi- 
ble to the naked eye ; and the land nymphs are 
very beautiful.”” Just here, Ned’s merry face 
appeared. ‘“‘ Desist, captain, desist, I beg you, 
from such noisy compliments. 1 know that 
last speech was not intended for me to hear. 
Miss Gilehrist is going to sing one of her new 
songs, and I am sure you will enjoy it.’ 

Nellie sang, with much expression, a piece 
wel! suited to her voice and style. When she 
had finished, she discovered, on right and left, 
a pair of eyes bent admiringly upon her. Ned 
had taken his position when she seated herself 
at the piano, while Claude Styles, or, as his 
comrades often called him, ‘‘ Claudius Cesar,’’ 
a tall, slim youth, with pale face and serious 
eyes, Had come in, and, as was his custom, had 
come quietly, and taken his place on the left 
of the singer. 

‘‘Lam greatly flattered to be thus surrounded 
by talent,” exclaimed Nellie, bowing to Claude, 
and finishing the small inclination for Mr. 
Owens. 

“T would not interrupt such harmony, Miss 
Nellie,’ replied Claude, ‘though I came to see 


| you as soon as I heard you were home. Sing 


again, please.’’ 
‘*Encore, encore,” cried the captain, who 
was enjoying a téte-a-téte which he thought the 


| music improved. 
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“What shall I sing?’’ asked Nellie, striking 
the chords of some old-fashioned tunes. 

“We have all faith in your selection,’’ re- 
joined Ned. 

“That is hardly safe,’ laughed Nellie, “‘ for 
I feel in such perfect tune this evening, I 
should attempt anything,”’ then she began that 
dear old song, ‘“‘ Home sweet home.” ‘‘Sing,’’ 
she Said, turning to Ned; as they lagged she 
would repeat it ; and Ned’s rich tenor joined 
her, Claude and the captain striking in the last. 

‘Well, that is jolly, is’ntit, Miss Maur?” said 
the captain. “There és no place like home. 
The sea used to be my home, and I loved it, 
and there is no use talking, a man wants a 
home on land or sea.” 

* You are growing sentimental,” exclaimed 
Ned, and Miss Maur looks sad and weary. 
“ Are you ill?”’ he asked, kindly. 

“Thanks, no; only tired,’’ she replied. 

** Allow me to escort you to the piazza; the 
air may revive you.” 

The moon shone fair and lovely on lawn and 
grove, and as they paced up and down in the 
cool evening, Miss Maur’s spirits rose. 

“You did not join us in singing,’ Ned said. 
“Miss Nellie was always a sweet singer, and 
I think she improves.” 

“The song was sweet and sad, for me,” she 
murmured. ‘It issad to sing, ‘Sweet home,’ 
and feel that you possess neither home nor 
friends.’”’ 

“Ah! you do us wrong,” ejaculated Ned. 
““We would allclaim to be friends. Remember 
the captain,’’ he added, mischievously. 

“Don’t, please,”” she said, laying her long 
slender hand on his arm. ‘He is rude and 
rough, as he says his life has been.’’ 

“He wants an accomplished lady to smooth 
the rough edges,’’ remarked Ned, carelessly. 
“TI think Captain Evans ‘thoroughly jolly,’ 
quoting him, also, as you have done. Besides 
he is rich, and good hearted, noble hearted ; 
his deeds compare favorably with heroes ; he 
#3 a hero, Miss Maur.’’ 

“You are earnest in the praise of your 
friend. Mr. Owens, might I ask your opinion 


of our other visitor? I have seldom seen him | 


here.” : 
-.“ He is an old friend of Miss Nellie’s,”’ replied 
Ned, ‘‘and really, though I indulge a little in 
gossip, I don’t care for the picking of a lean 
man like him. I only wish I could have the 
wisdom, without the toil, that Claudius has 
stored away in that long head of his. The 
world will remember that such a man has lived 
long after the worms have forgotten me.’’ 
**You do yourself injustice,’ his companion 


remonstrated. “Mr. Owens is claimed forevery | 


entertainment. I consider you a general fa- 
vorite.’’ 

‘Thanks, my kind friend, are you recovered ? 
Shall we go in ?’’ 

Miss Maur looked greatly improved when they 





joined the merry trio in the parlor, who shortly 
after separated, Claude mingling strangely in 
his dreams, Latin lore and lady’s chatter. 

Though there were no large parties, during 
the warm weather, boating, riding, and croquet 
made the time pass very quickly at Green 
Acres. It was Nellie’s birthday, and Ned had 
called to take her home ; she being a great fa- 
vorite of Mrs. Owens, who had long begged for 
a visit. It was only six o’clock when Ned 
arrived, and met Miss Maur just opening the 
door, ready dressed for walking. 

*“‘Good-morning! Miss Maur, you are an 
early riser,’’ exclaimed Ned. ‘‘I will venture 
that Miss Nellie is enjoying herself in dream- 
laud, even now, though I told her I should 
come for her at six.” 

‘These hours are all my own,” she replied, 
sighing very softly. ‘‘ Iwill tell Miss Gilchrist 
you are here.” 

She returned saying Nellie would be ready 
very soon, and asked him to walk in and wait. 

“No, no, I thank you; but I will dismount, 
and fasten my horse, and with your kindly per- 
mission will enjoy your company a short dis- 
tance.”” Perhaps Stella Maur had thought of 
this.as she looked up the road ard saw the 
gallant horseman coming towards the house ; 
anyway, she had put on a most becoming hat, 
and looked very charming as they walked down 
the quiet country road. The reserve which 
seemed her natural manner when at home had 
been entirely cast aside. Ned had noticed this 
change at other times, but admired her in her 
present confiding, trustful mood the best. 

‘*Do not leave me, I will not go further this 
morning,” she said, as Ned turned to retrace 
his steps. ‘My walk would be dull after enjoy- 
ing the pleasure of a companion.”’ 

“T am used to being alone, you know; to- 
morrow I will come again.” 

They found Nellie ready, and Ned lifted her 
into her saddle, sprung lightly to his own, 
waved his hand to Stella, and was out of sight 
as she stood watching in the quiet garden walk. 

“Tt was too bad to interrupt your dreams, 
wasn’t it Nellie ?’’ said Ned. 

‘*No, I told you I would come, if you came 
for me.” 

‘And don’t yon think that when I said I 
would come, you might have expected me?” 
| Why yes, 1 did expect you, of course,’’ re- 
| plied Nellie innocentiy. 
| *‘*O, Nellie, Nellie! it is most humbling to 
| know that my efforts are so poorly appreci- 
ated,’’ he said, laughing ; ‘‘ but, I suppose, we 
are such old friends that it is nonsense to be 
particular about trifles.’’ 

Nellie looked up to see whether he meant to 
be serious, but the face she saw was unread- 
| able, and when Ned rattled on in his usual half 
comic way, she decided that it must be all right. 

It was breakfast time when they arrived, and 
Mrs. Owens took Nellie to her room to change 
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her habit, telling her again and again how 
glad she was to see her, and how she must stay 
a week at least; Nellie assuring her it could 
be only foraday. ‘* Well we’ll not spoil it by 
grumbling,” said the lady, pleasantly. ‘You 
can come again soon. Come, I must lead you 
down stairs, you may have forgotten the way.” 
The long ride had given Nellie an appetite, and 
Ned was very particular that her plate should be 
well supplied, by no means neglecting his own. 

** Mother, please say I may have a holiday,’’ 
he said, as he rose from the breakfast table. 
‘*T want to take Nellie out in thecanoe. Iam 
an accomplished sailor now, Nellie. Do you 
remember when we learned to row together?” 

“TI always remember,”’ answered Nellie, 
quietly. 

‘Remember what, Nellie? everything ?” 

** Nonsense, I mean,’ replied Nellie. ‘* Do 
you remember how we used to quarrel, and 
make up, and quarrel again all within the 
hour? I hope your disposition is improved, 
Mr. Owens.” 

“T have been cultivating sweetness ever 
since, hav’n’t I, mother?’’ he asked, ‘“‘and 
oughtn’t I to have a holiday, mother mine ?’’ 

‘*T wonder would you play truant if Ishould 
refuse,’’ said Mrs. Owens, smiling, “‘but it shall 
be yes, provided you give me the morning. I 
have promised to help Nellie make a scrap 
book.’’ 

‘And you want me to trim the papers?” 

“You shall paste them, if you please,”’ said 
Nellie. 

So they spent the morning in arranging and 
pasting all sorts of scraps; having great fun 
over some pieces of wit, which were worth 
reading and preserving. The afternoon Ned 
claimed as his own, and coaxed Nellie down 
to the shores of a small lake, just below the 
house, and finally into the tiny skiff Ned 
called a canoe, though it was none of “ birchen 
bark.”’ 

Nellie had been sitting very quietly, one 
hand playing in the cool waters, and her eyes 
bent thoughtfully upon her companion’s face. 
They had ceased rowing and were floating idly 
on the water. 

‘*Won’t you tell me your thoughts, Nellie?” 
asked Ned. 

‘I elaim yours first,’’ Nellie answered, gayly. 


**T came here to be entertained, and you have | 


not said one word to me {pr ever so long.” 

‘*A thousand pardons,’ cried Ned. ‘‘ But it 
was only nonsense, Nellie. You called it so this 
morning. I am not generally accused of being 
a very sensible fellow, and I was almost wish- 
ing the old times back again. We never quar- 
rel now, as we used to, Nellie ; but when we 
don’t exactly agree upon anything, we can’t 
explain matters half so satisfactorily. I like 
nonsense best.’’ 

Nellie blushed ; she too had been thinking of 

he happy days they used to spend together ; 


when she had promised never to forget they 
were engaged people, like the bigger folks, 
and Ned had cut a small curl from her child 
head, another from his own thick locks, saying 
these should be their pledge for future hap- 
piness. She took a tiny watch from her pocket 
and said she thought it was time they were 
going home. So they went back to the house, 
got tea, and then the horses were brought 
round, Nellie said good-bye to Mrs. Owens, 
promising to come over very often. Ned lifted 
her to her saddle, and away down the long 
level road they galloped for full half a mile, 
then, slackening speed, rode slowly on. 

“I promised you should be back by sun- 
down,” said Ned, ‘‘and so we shall. See the 
lovely sunset! Will you come for another 
early gallop some time again soon ?”’’ 

**T have enjoyed to-day so very, very much!” 
Nellie answered, ‘‘and I will come again ; but 
we are expecting Fannie Linton to-morrow, 
and I must do what she will like best during 
her visit, for I want her to have a good time. 
She is ever so nice, Ned; I know you will like 





her. Come and see. Here we are back again 
already. Grandpapa, is that you?” she called. 
And, sure enough, there was Mr. Wills, 
ready to help her down before Ned could 
spring from his horse. Then, giving the ani- 
mal to a boy, she and her grandfather walked 
up to the house, while Ned rode on to the 
town to deliver a message from his mother. 
Fannie arrived next day, and, though it was 
her first visit, a short time sufficed to make 
her a general favorite, and the great rambling 
house rang with the echoes of the mirth-loving 
girls. Will Linton had come up with his sis- 
ter, and was spending a few days at a hotel 
near by. He had favorably impressed Mrs. 
Dane on one of his visits to Green Acres, and 
was shortly invited there to dinner. Claude 
Styles was also a guest the same evening, and 
was made quite happy at table by Nellie’s 
most gracious attention to his polite conversa- 
tion, while he saw that Miss Linton was assist- 
ing two other young ladies in amusing Mr. 
Owens, to the neglect of their own admirers. 
But when they adjourned to the drawing- 
room, Nellie had forsaken him. Still he talked 





bravely with old Mr. Wills, his eyes following 
the young hostess flitting here and there, till 
| she paused to cheer the captain, who was sit- 
| ting alone, looking somewhat disconsolate. 
‘“‘We are planning an excursion, Captain 
| Evans,” begun Nellie; ‘‘1 dare say you have 
heard all about it. Do you intend going? We 
want you very much.”’ 

“T shall bedelighted, Miss Nellie ; Mr. Styles 
| has told meof the plan. Claudius isa student 
| and a gentleman,” he added, ‘‘and you won't 
refuse his escort, will you? There, I’m old, 
compared to you, Miss Gilehrist, and you'll 
take my advice kindly, won’t you ?”’ 

“Certainly, sir, and give a little in return. 
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See the lights and shadows on a fair face op- 
posite us! I advise you to go to the lady,” 
she said, hurrying away to a quiet corner, 
where she could watch the success of her mis- 
sion. 

‘Miss Gilchrist has not favored me with one 
word this evening,’’ exclaimed Ned, sauntering 
up to where Neilie was standing. 

“‘T have had small opportunity, Mr. Owens,” 
she replied ; ‘“‘ your attractions are numerous.” 

“IT should certainly have said something 
like that, if you had given me time,” rejoined 
Ned. “I must gather a few compliments for 
my fair friend, whose appetite has, I fear, 
been spoiled by such dainties.”’ 

“T think you are the dyspeptic, Mr. Owens. 
You are restless and slightly melancholy at 
times, are you not? both sure symptoms of 
that torturing disease.’’ 

“Come, Nellie, don’t be cross,’ pleaded 
Ned, “but add to my happiness by making 
me your escort for tq@morrow. The captain 
has secured Miss Maur’s company, I’m sure. 
See how benignly he smiles upon us!” 

‘“Was the captain premature ?’’ she inquired, 
with the slightest hauteur. “Thanks, Mr. 
Owens! I am engaged for to-morrow.” 

‘“‘He takes things so for granted,’’ thought 
Nellie. ‘Yes, Claude will ask me, and I will 
go with him.” 

“A day’s shooting will be my only solace,” 
exclaimed Ned, with mock solemnity. 

“Won’t you go with us?” Nellie began to 
regret her decision, if it was to deprive the 
party of one of their liveliest members. 

“I believe not,’ replied Ned, ‘‘as I most 
fortunately engaged myself for the day, unless 
something important prevented.” 

Nellie bit her lip with vexation. Ned bowed, 
and was soon talking with Fannie Linton, who 
expressed the deepest regret at his engage- 
ment, and promised to tell him all about the 
picnie when he called again, which was to be 
very soon, 

The next day was all that could be desired 
as regarded weather. Mrs. Dane was very 
busy stowing away the lunch in large baskets ; 
then, when the last carriage had driven away, 
she bustled into Mrs. Wills’ room, with her 
arms full of bright wools for an afghan, and 
seated herself for a cosey morning’s work. 

“ Auntie, I think you must get down stairs 
soon ; the doctor says you might safely venture 
these warm, bright days, and the dear girls do 
love to be near you. To be sure, they don’t 
seem to have any time to miss you; but we 
must have your presence below very shortly. 
Miss Maur, or Stella, as she begs us call her, 
quite insisted that she should remain with you 
to-day; but I told her I was most excellent 
company, and would do quite as well. Why, 
I do believe that is Ned Owens walking across 
the fields. I thought he had gone with the 
rest,”” 
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‘*How do Nellie and Ned agree now ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Wills. ‘‘You know they were always 
disputing when home for vacation, yet I think 
they like each other, and at times mean to be 
excellent friends.” 

“‘T rather think Stella and Ned are most 
congenial. Possessed of that beautifully even 
temper, she is one with whom you could not 
quarrel. Still, I love our own impulsive child 
best.”’ 

While Mrs. Wills and niece are enjoying 
their morning at home, the young folk have 
arrived at Glen Cove, and a number have gone 
out on the water for a sail, the others volun- 
teering to stay and prepare lunch. Among 
the latter is the captain, who, owing to his 
hearty good nature, they have insisted on 
keeping on shore. He has reluctantly given 
Miss Maur in charge of Will Linton, appa- 
rently to the increased enjoyment of both 
those parties, for Will is a young banker, very 
gay and handsome, and Stella is a very lovely 
blonde. Captain Evans will rise above cir- 
cumstances and be happy anywhere. Nellie 
is secretly annoyed at the way things are go- 
ing, but determines to imitate the captain, and 
seems perfectly satisfied with Claude’s devoted 
attention, while she really enjoys the drollery 
of the captain, who has not disappointed her 
on further acquaintance. The day passes 
pleasantly along. The boating party return, 
and dinner is greatly enjoyed. Then there is 
a game of croquet, and some ramble along the 
beach instead of joining. Later all go for a 
sail; afterwards the carriages are taken for 
home. Will Linton, beaming with satisfac- 
tion; Miss Maur, serenely beautiful; Nellie, 
slightly piqued ; the captain, growing restless, 
but finally securing Stella for the six mile 
drive, goes home happy, and so ends the 
picnic. 

“Do come and talk to me, Miss Maur,’’ 
called Fannie one morning, when Mrs. Wills 
had gone for a drive, and Nellie was gathering 
flowers for a little girl whose brother was 
sick. 

‘*Not Miss Maur, please; say Stella.” 

“Well, Stella, I feel dreadfully blue just 
now; I guess I must be tired. How much we 
have done since I have been here! How much 
we have enjoyed, I mean! Do you always 
have such gay doings at Green Acres?” 

“Oh, no, dear! it was very dull till you and 
Nellie came, and it will be very dull for me 
when you leave; and you say you must go so 
soon.”’ 

“Indeed, yes; but I don’t see how you will 
miss me much; you will have Nellie and lots 
of other friends. You seem so far above me, 
Miss Maur, I never thought of your caring for 
me.” 

“Foolish child, to say such naughty things! 
There is Nellie talking with Mr. Owens.” 





“And I’ve got a message for him!” ex- 
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claimed Fannie, springing up. ‘‘Come, Stel- 
la.”’ 

‘*Execuse me, Fannie, I cannot go out in the 
sun; it hurts my head.’’ 

As soon as Fannie had left her, Stella rose, 
hastened to her room, shut and locked her 
door ; then, crossing to the window, she drew 
the lace curtains together, and stood watching 
the three figures on the lawn below. 

“I see their game!’’ low and wrathfully. 
‘““They embrace every opportunity of being 
together. She loves him, and he loves her. 
Yes, and I, Stella Maur, love him; and she 
shall not win him from me. Why did she ever 
come back? He would have been all mine. 
Ah! they do not know me as I know myself. 
They think me dignified, but amiable, very 
amiable. And so I am, eh? very, very,’’ she 
muttered. ‘They will find me so; I bide my 
time, Miss Nellie; I read your letters, I saw 
your treasures, long ago, in your desk. My 
head ached. You were out driving ; there was 
plenty of time. Foolish children! they quar- 
rel even now; but they are lovers’ quarrels. 
I would have them hate each other as I hate 
her.”’ 

Just then a knock startled her. Quick as 
thought she stepped to her mirror, smoothed 
the angry frowns away, and hastened to the 
door. It was Fannie, who had come to teil 
her that Mrs. Styles wished them to take din- 
ner with her that evening. 

“Will you accept, Miss Maur?” 

‘I suppose I must, dear ; Mrs. Styles is such 
an old friend of Mrs. Wills, it would appear 
unkind to refuse, not having any other engage- 
ments.”’ 

““Why, Miss Maur, you will not be dressed !”’ 
cried Nellie, as she came up to her grandmoth- 
er’s room quite late in the afternoon, and 
Stella was placing a low chair near Mrs. Wills 
before commencing to read. 

“Oh, yes!’ she replied, “‘my wardrobe is 
simple,’ quietly opening her book, while Nellie 
danced off to make her preparations. 

“Elegant simplicity!’ laughed Nellie, as 
Stella, ready dressed, waited till she and Fan- 
nie should complete their elaborate toilet. 

Stella wore a’deep blue silk, with white 
rose-buds at her throat, and one half-blown 
rose at the side of her rich golden hair. Nellie 


had told her that Ned admired roses the first ; 


evening they had met. She also wore an ele- 
gant cameo set—a gift, the past Christmas, 
from Mr. Wills. 

“She is a queen among us,” whispered 
Fannie. 

Nellie smiled complacently as she adjusted 
her laces, for the reflection she saw was very 
encouraging to vain maidenhood, and she 
turned around with a iittle nod, saying :— 

“IT guess we’ll do. Miss Maur, how very 
speedy you are in your preparations! I really 
like to prim a little, even after I’m dressed,”’ 











she said, shaking back her curly hair as she 
tripped out of the room. 

Mrs. Styles was a very quiet lady, favoring 
literary occupations, and, like her son, very 
fond of study; but occasionally a few neigh- 
bors were invited to share her hospitality, 
when the elegantly-appointed dinner was sure 
to be an important item of the entervainment ; 
and her guests, a few intimate friends, partook 
of the feast prepared for them, afterwards 
amusing themselves by admiring the pictures, 
the cabinet of curiosities, and in conversation, 
generally going home early, and enjoying a 
sleep undisturbed by excitement, so fatal to 
the repose of most all party-goers. 

It was a fall evening. There was a glowing 
fire in the drawing-room and library, and, after 
dinner, the ladies and gentlemen made a pretty 
picture talking here and there quite at their 
ease, for formality was entirely banished at 
Mrs. Styles’ home. Stella’s rich, evenly-mod- 
ulated tones contrasted pleasantly with Nellie’s 
jubilant glee, or Fannie’s droll speeches. Fan- 
nie had captivated a certain young lawyer of 
great promise, who remained somewhere near 
during the entire evening, imploring every 
opportinity of winning his way to her more 
special favor. 

Will Linton had gone home some time since, 
his holiday being over, and this was among 
Fannie’s last visits, her mother having written 
an imperative letter urging her speedy return. 
Nellie and Ned had been holding a téte-d-téte 
with unusual harmony of feelings, but Nellie 
seemed to grow a little petulant at some of 
Ned’s remarks, and when he asked if they 
should play a game of chess, Nellie said, ‘‘ No, 
I don’t feel like being stupid to-night, and 
chess is tiresome, don’t you think so?’’ 

Just then Claude came up, and proposed 
that he should show Miss Gilchrist some 
new books. She rose immediately, excused 
herself to Mr. Owens, and departed to the 
library. There they lingered long over the 
many volumes Claude had gathered together, 
he expatiating on the beauties of those most 
familiar to her, while strains of sweet music, 
clear soprano and rich tenor, came floating to 
her ear. She seemed in no hurry to leave, and 
Claude was fain to linger, for he had a story 
to tell her, and he grew eloquent as he pleaded 
for her love. Nellie seemed much pained, and 


| begged that he would not say any more, but 


| 





remember her always simply as his friend, 
Nellie Gilchrist. Then he said :— 

“You will forgive me; I have forgotten 
the duty I owe my guest. I will take you to 
the drawing-room if you wish it, Miss Gil- 
christ.” 

“I have nothing to forgive,’”’ she answered, 
sadly; ‘‘but, Mr. Styles, you will remember 
this is my unalterable decision ; I am sure you 
will honor it.”’ 

‘“*] will, Nellie, dear; I may call you Nellie, 
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may I not? I will not torment youin my own ‘*Neliie, did you show Miss Maur the letters 


home, at any rate.”’ 

“You shall be my Cousin Claude, if you 
like, and we shall be quite happy soon in our 
new relationship,’ she said, smilingly, as she 
took his arm and left the library. 

Miss Maur and the captain were playing 


| 


| free questionings? 


| 


chess when they entered. Ned was looking | 


on, and did not seem to be having at all a 
stupid time. Claude showed Nellie to a seat 
beside his mother. She could not help feeling 
very quiet and lonesome. Was it sympathy 
with the wounded heart of her newly-adopted 
cousin? or could she be jealous at witnessing 
the happy content displayed on Ned’s open 
countenance as he watched the winsome lady 
by his side? She knew it was Stella who had 
been singing, and it was Ned’s voice accom- 
panying her, and still he lingered near. She 
and Ned had been such good friends once, 
long ago, that she could not bear to see another 
claim his every attention thus. They had not 
got along well since her home-coming ; she had 
planned things so differently ; and she felt some 
way as if Miss Maur was the cause of it all. 

“TI thought her angelic,”’ pondered Nellie, 
“and I believe Fannie worships her. It is all 
mry fault. Oh, dear, I wish I was home!”’ 

But when Nellie’s head pressed her pillow 
that night, the spirit of unrest still possessed 
her, and she could not sleep. 

A few days later Fannie left for home. A 
gay party of friends were at the station to say 
good-by, and many promises were made to 
write often and come to her city home to see 
her. Mr. Owens walked back with Nellie. 

“Do not go in yet,’’ he said; ‘‘I have some- 
thing to say to you, Miss Gilchrist.” 

“Of much importance?’”’ answered Nellie, 
carelessly. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘We will go to Cedar 
Hill, if you please; it will tire you to stand 
here.”” His voice was low and stern. 

Nellie looked at him in blank astonishment. 

**I would know why you adopt those very 
imperious tones?” she demanded, icily. 

“TI will endeavor to satisfy your curiosity ; 
but, first, J would know why you have thought 
proper to amuse Miss Maur with a recital of 
our so-called nonsense? It would have been 
more kind, might I not say more honorable? 
to have returned those boyish letters to their 
originator. You should have had yours, had 
you requested them, Miss Gilchrist, much 
though I might value them; and, could I have 
eared ever so little for them or their author, I 
would take no pleasure in making mirth of 
such small means.”’ 

**T am as yet in the dark as to your meaning, 
Mr. Owens. Pray begin at the beginning. Of 
what letters do you speak?” 

Ned looked at her incredulously, but he 
spoke again more calmly, as the possibility of 
some mistake occurred to him. 





I wrote you when we were better friends than 
we have been of !ate?’’ 

‘*Never, Mr. Owens,’’ she answered, coldly. 
‘Is it for this I have been favored with your 
I thought you knew me 
better, sir, than to think so meanly of my 
principles. If you have finished, I will go 
home.”’ 

““Stay, Nellie,’ he pleaded, laying his hand 
on her arm, and drawing it within his own. ~ 
‘“‘T must make things more clear. Miss Maur 
gave me to understand that you had greatly 
amused her by a display of all the foolish 
trinkets I had given you, and even my letters 
were a sousce of vast mirth to you and to her- 
self. She quoted from them for my benefit.’’ 

‘*When did she tell you this?” asked Nellie, 
chokingly. 

‘‘It has been hinted many a time, and last 
evening I asked her to drive, and insisted on 
knowing all. She said you were engaged to 
Will Linton, but begged that I would not 
mention anything to you, as I had compelled 
her to answer me, and, if you should know, it 
would deprive her of her only home. 1 have 
spent the hours since then in wondering what 
it was right to do; finally it became very clear 
to me that you should be allowed to defend 
yourself; and I ask, I beg, for some unravel- 
ling of this mystery. If you will permit me, 
we will walk back and see Miss Maur.”’ 

The way was not long, but Nellie was flushed 
and panting with excitement when she rushed 
in. She met Mrs. Dane in the hall, and asked 
her to go to the parlor and see Mr. Owens, 
while she found Miss Maur. Stella’s room 
was locked; then she ran to her own, secured 
her desk, and hastened down. 

‘*Stella must be out,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Her door 
is fastened, and I received no answer.”’ 

Ned had explained matters a little to Mrs. 
Dane, and she insisted that he should remain 
to lunch and wait Miss Maur’s return. But 
Stella Maur never returned to Green Acres. 
She had failed in her plan of suddenly silencing 
the friendship existing between Nellie and 
Ned and winning his confidence for herself, 
and in bitter remorse for her short-sightedness 
she schemed again. All night the thought 
that Ned would have an explanation haunted 
her. At last she rose and dressed, concealing 
all money and small articles of value about 
her person. ‘ My last eard,’”’ she said, bitterly, 
as she opened her portfolio, and wrote. It was 
to Captain Evans, who had left suddenly the 
day after the dinner at Mrs. Styles’, and who 
was expected to sail in a day or two for Europe. 
Her letter explained her dependent position at 
Green Acres, her loneliness at his departure, 
and her-intention of spending a day or more 
at Lincoln, where she hoped to meet him, and 
at last say once more good-by. Then, posting 
her letter with her fair false hand, she has- 
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tened into the car, at the last moment saying 
she must bid dear Fannie farewell. The train 
whistled, and, before she could regain the 
platform, was under full speed. She sank 





into a seat beside Fannie, saying, ‘‘Oh, what | 


shall 1 do?”’ 

‘You will go home with me,’’ answered 
Fannie, joyfully, “and we will telegraph that 
we are all well.’ 

But Stella declared that she must get off at 
Lincoln. 

Again she spent a restless night, waking 
and watching for the dawn, for her scheme 
was not yet complete, and when the captain 
called he found her looking weary and ill. 

“You are no doubt surprised to see me here ; 
or rather, 1 may say, surprised to hear that 
I was coming,” she said, sweetly ; ‘‘but Fan- 
nie pleaded so hard that I should accompany 
her a short distance, and even this brief rest is 
welcome, for 1 am very weary of my life of 
monotonous duty ; and, dear sir, since I ban- 
ished you from my presence, the way has been 
all dark. I heard that you were to start for 
Europe in a few days. I felt that it was 1 who 
had bid you go, and 1 thought that I must see 
you once more. 


when you are far away?’’ Her voice was lost 
in a little choking sob. 

**My darling, if 1 had only known this be- 
fore!’ exclaimed the delighted captain. ‘‘ And 
you do love me a little, after all? What can I 
do to make you look bright and strong again ?’’ 
he asked, gazing lovingly into her haggard 


face, which he, poor man! believed had suf- 
**Stella, I must leave | 


fered in sorrow for him. 
to-morrow. Will you be my wife and go with 
me, my own Stella?’ he asked, eagerly. 


‘What would my kind friends say? They | 
do not Knew that I expected to meet you here. | 


l cannot! oh, I dare not! Captain Evans, we 
must part.’’ 

‘*Never till death, if you will only say yes,” 
he replied, earnestly. 


will telegraph first, to tell them you are here, 

all right. I wait for your answer, darling.”’ 
This was exactly that for which the fair 

charmer had waited, and a smile of content 


wreathed her thin lips as she whispered, “ Yes, | 


I will remain with you.” 


That evening the landlady and daughter | 


donned their best dresses, and the busy land- 
lord left his work to be present at the marriage 
of their guests ; but only one knew of the false 
heart which beat under cover of the bride’s 
lovely form. Great was the astonishment, 
nay, horror, at Green Acres when all was at 
length known. 

“Poor captain! I would have spared him,” 
sighed Ned. “It is too late now, and he may 


never know how unworthily he has placed his | 


affections.’’ 


Can you pardon me, and re- | 
member Stella Maur with pitying kindness 


‘I will write to Green | 
Acres immediately and explain everything. I | 


| Mr. and Mrs. Wills were stricken with grief. 

Fannie Linton sobbed herself to sleep when 
she had read Nellie’s letter, which bore a little 
trace of the bitterness she had felt. 

Mr. Owens obtained Nellie’s free forgiveness 
for his unjust suspicions, and a wedding shortly 
followed the return to those good old times 
when they confessed their faults one to the 
other. Their future promises to be bright as 

love can make it. Captain Evans is perfectly 

happy with his beautiful companion ever near, 
and his wealth is worth to the lady he has 
chosen. 





NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
(Inscribed to Mrs. HALLIE Simpson, of Memphis, 
Tenneséee. ) 





BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 





On, wonderful, oh, beautiful dear earth, 
So fraught with mystery and sin and love; 
Around thee linger strains sung at thy birth 
By morning stars throned in the blue above. 


For love’s an echo of that holy song 
That still remains aiid thy hidden things 
| For which to solve a wearied, toiling throng 
Has soared and sunk with futile murmurings. 


| That singing bird on yonder waving tree 

Must die, and wherefore? Sure there’s some great 
cause 

| That it must live exultant, happy, free, 

Then droop and die, fulfilling Nature’s laws. 


The kingly tree must crumble into dust 
E’en as the violet smiling at its base; 
| Oh, sage philosophers, why is life thrust 
On man and bird and tree for a short space, 
Till life is dear, for ghastly death to claim ? 
Oh, glorious stars, in silent cireles wheeling, 

Ye hold grand mysteries. Know ye Death's name? 
The fiat comes o'er eighteen centuries stealing, 
That heaven, yea heaven and earth shall pass away 

E’en as the scented, gorgeous flowers of May: 


E’en as the cloud-land castles—sunset’s bowers 
Begirt with golden turrets and blue moat— 
| Fade out and flee with weird old Night, where cow- 
ers 
The monster whose dread arrows send afloat 
On Styx some soul each hour. While sages wise 
Talk all of heat waves, light waves, demon’s dem- 
onstrations: 
They show no path that leads up to the skies 
Where is no death. Unto the starving nations 
They break no bread of life; no healing streams 
Point out to way-worn, bleeding feet that falter 
| On life’s drear highway. Lo! afar there gleams 
For poor mortality hope’s glorious altar, 
| Whose base is earth, whose crown’s beyond the 
stars; ; 
And though we solved the mysteries of life which 
pass 
Man’s power and those of heaven’s silver cars, 
We are as cymbals or as sounding brass; 
Without the heavenly robe of meek-eyed Love 


| Can gain no entrance to the courts above. 
| 





>> —_——— 


NEVER allow yourself to be made the harle- 
‘ quin of company. 
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WHY THE MINISTER DIDN'T | 
CALL. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 











“I CAN’? understand it,’”’ said Mrs. Pearce. 

‘Nor I,” replied Miss Hetty Wing. ‘Just 
think of poor old Mrs. Floyd lying sick for | 
over a week, dangerously sick, too, and he not | 
calling once in all that time. It’s past com- | 
prehension; I can’t make it out. Poor old | 
soul! it’s hurting her dreadfully, as any one | 
can see. What can Mr. Colton mean by it?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,’’ answered Mrs. 
Pearce, arching her eyebrows and looking 
mysterious. ‘‘ But, you know, Mrs. Floyd has | 
rather a free tongue in her head; and you 
know, or at least I do, that Mrs. Colton was 
never one of her favorites. The fact is, she’s 
talked seandalous!ly about our minister’s wife.” 

“That throws some light on the subject,” 
said Miss Wing, who, as we will let the reader 
know, was something on the shady side of 
forty, and she began to look shrewd and 
knowing. “Mr. Colton is only flesh and 
blood, and can’t stand everything.” 

‘“‘He’s a Christian minister,’ remarked Mrs. 
Pearce, ‘‘and ought to understand the duty of 
forgiveness. But I can’t believe that he would 
neglect the poor old lady on that account. 
There must be some other reason for his stay- | 
ing away.”’ 

“What other reason can there be?’ asked 
Hetty Wing. ‘1 can conceive of none. Mrs. 
Floyd has talked scandalously about Mrs. Col- 
ton, whose husband is naturally enough highly 
indignant. I can see it all as plain as day- 
light.”’ 

‘Well, it’s my notion,’ spoke out Mrs. Pen- 
dergast, who had until now kept silent, “that 
you are altogether wide of the mark. I think 
that Mr. Colton is too good a Christian to act 
from a mean spirit of retaliation like that.”’ 

“Well, what is your opinion?” asked the 
other ladies, eager for some new solution of 
the difficult question. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ answered Mrs. Pendergast, 
‘fas I have anything so serious as an opinion 
about the matter. It’s only a guess, after 
all.’ 

“Well, what is your guess?’’ asked Mrs. 
Pearce and Hetty, eager to reach Mrs. Pender- 
gast’s “notion” of the minister’s conduct. 

“Tt’s my guess,’’ said Mrs. Pendergast, 
“that old Aunty Floyd has been going too 
often among the Methodists of late. You 
know they ’ve get a real smart preacher over 
at Elm Street Church, and Mrs. Floyd has 
been to hear him a good many times. More 
than onee I’ve heard Mr. Colton ask why she 
was absent on Sunday mornings. I know he 
don’t like this running about after other min- 
isters; in fact, he is quite sensitive on the 
matter.’’ 








“I shouldn't wonder if there was something 
in that,’’ remarked Miss Wing. 

“Still,” said Mrs. Pearce, ‘‘that would be 
no excuse for neglecting the poor old lady, 
now that she’s sick. I think it’s something 
more than this that keeps him away; some- 
thing that takes a deeper hold on his feelings ; 
and must go back to my original idea about 
Mrs. Floyd’s hard talk against his wife. I tell 
you what, a man, minister or no minister, who 


| has the right kind of a feeling towards his 


wife, won’t tamely submit to having her abused 
after old Aunty Floyd’s fashion. She’s gota 


| sharp way of saying things when she tries, and 


she tried herself a little on Mrs. Colton.’’ 

“No matter what the reason is,’’ rejoined 
Mrs. Pendergast, ‘the conduct of Mr. Colton 
is not to be justified on any plea. If he don’t 
know how to forgive, he’s not fit for a minis- 
ter; that’s my up-and-down opinion, and I'll 
say it in the face of the world.” 

The matter of Mr. Colton’s neglect of poor 
Mrs. Floyd soon spread from circle to circle 
among the members of his congregation, and 
occasioned a great deal of surprise and remark. 
Miss Wing made it her business to call on 
Mrs. Floyd, to see if any light could be thrown 
on the subject from that quarter. She found 
the old lady quite sick, and confined to her 
bed. 

‘‘Has Mr. Colton been to see you yet?’ she 
asked, soon after coming in. 

Poor Aunty Floyd shook her head, and 
looked very sober. 

‘Why, what can he mean ?”’ said Miss Wing, 
in a tone of disapproval. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’’ came in a low, 
sad tone from the sick woman’s lips. ‘He 
always come before when I was sick, and it 
was such a comfort! I was sure he would 
come yesterday, but he didn’t ; and I’ve looked 
for him all day long, until my heart has grown 
faint with expectation.” 

“It’s a downright shame!’’ ejaculated Miss 
Wing, indignantly. ‘‘What does he mean by 
neglecting a sick sister in this way! He shall 
hear of it—he shall!” 

Tears stole out from the shut lids of Mrs. 
Floyd, and she sobbed two or three times. 
The sympathy of Miss Wing had touched her 
feelings. 

“Why don’t you send for him?’ asked 
Hetty. e 

‘**I’ll never do that, if I die!’ said the sick 
woman, speaking bravely. ‘‘He knows I am 
sick, and it is his duty to come. If he waits 
for me to send for him, he will stay away till 
doomsday !”’ 

“Wot dangerous, # least,’’ thought Miss 
Wing; “some of the ‘old Adam?’ left still.” 

This strange conduct on the part of Mr. Col- 
ton formed the theme of conversation in more 
than a dozen little cireles ; and, as he steadily 
persisted in keeping away from Mrs. Floyd, 
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the excitement on the subject grew intense. | Floyd. It was unchristian, they said, viewed 


A deputation of the ladies waited on the elders, 
and suggested a remonstrance on their part. 
‘His conduct,” they said, ‘‘is unchristian and 
revengeful. The like of it was never heard in 
a minister. Poor old woman! if she did talk 
a little freely about his wife, Mrs. Colton’s 
queer ways may be set down as an excuse. 
No harm was done.” 

The elders said it was rather a delicate mat- 
ter for them to meddle with. Mr. Colton was 
a consistent man, as far as they had observed 
him, and no doubt had good and sufficient | 
reasons for his conduct in the case. But the | 
ladies were not to be put off in this way, and 
pressed the matter strongly. 

‘Why not call on the minister yourselves?” 
suggested one of the elders. ‘He will receive | 
you kindly, and give you every satisfaction.” 

But the ladies thought it was the duty of 
the elders, and the elders didn’t wish to inter- 
fere in the matter between Mr. Colton and 
Mrs. Floyd, whom they all knew to be rather 
a free talking woman. 

‘**She ’ll not die, I reckon,” said one of them, 
‘‘and it will be a lesson to her. She kifows 
well enough why he absents himself.’ 

“T don’t think that’s spoken in just the 
right spirit,’ remarked a lady of the commit- 
tee, in a sharp way. 

This rather chafed the elder, and, before he 
could bridle his tongue, he let drop a word or 
two in reply that didn’t help the state of feel- | 
ings any. 

“Tf Mr. Colton is going to let his personal 
animosities come in after this fashion,’’ said 
one of the ladies, during the rather exciting 
interview, “‘there’s an end to confidence in 
him, so far as Lam concerned. Do you think | 
I’d hear such a man preach? No, indeed! | 
Until this matter is settled, and he goes to see 
Mrs. Floyd as a Christian minister should do, 
I'll not step my foot inside the church. I 
won't listen toa man whose practice accords 
no better than this with the plainest Bible 
precepts.”’ 

“Pray, madam,” remonstrated one of the 
elders, “‘don’t suffer yourself to be carried so | 
far away by mere feeling; let Mr. Colton ex- | 
plain himself. My word for it, he’]l come out | 
all right. He isn’t the man to act from mere 
blind passion.” 

“Tle’s acting from mere blind passion now, 
not from clearly seen gospel truth,’’ retorted 
the lady; “‘and, if he persists in his shameful 
conduct towards a poor weak woman, he ’ll 
find himself preaching to the pews before 
long. He’s not following the example of the 
meek and lowly Saviour, not he.’’ 

On the next Sabbath several old and influ- 
ential members of the church absented them- | 
selves from service, and, on being inquired of 
as to the why and wherefore, gave as a reason | 
the conduct of the minister towards poor Mrs. | 


_in any light, and they would not sit under the 


preaching of a man who could seek to punish 
in this cruel way a poor weak woman who had 


| offended him. On the evening of this Sabbath, 


as Mr. Colton sat reading in his study, he was 
informed that one of his parishioners, an elder 
in the church, had called and wished to see 
him privately. 

“Ask him to come to my study,” said the 
minister. 

In a little while the elder came in, looking 
very grave. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Anthon!’’ The minis- 
ter spoke cheerfully and in a pleased way as 
he arose and extended his hand. “I’m glad 
to see you; sit down.”’ 

The man was not at his ease, and Mr. Colton 


| sawit. Aftera brief and embarrassed effort 
| to enter into conversation, Mr. Colton said :— 


“IT understood the servant to say that you 
wished to see me on some special business.’’ 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Mr. Anthon. ‘ There is 
a little matter that I wish to speak with you 
about, and, to come at once to the point, let 
me make so free as to ask why you have not 
called to see Mrs. Floyd during her illness?” 

‘‘The reason is a very plain one,” answered 
the minister, looking at his visitor with a severe 
countenance. 

‘*May I know it?” 

‘Certainly, Mr. Anthon. The reason why 
I have not visited her is that, until this mo- 
ment, I never heard a word about her illness. 
Has she been very sick ?’’ 

“Yes, sir; dangerously ill. But, sir, is it 
possible that no one informed you of her con- 


| dition ?”” 


‘“No one. I missed her from her place last 
Sabbath and to-day, but thought nothing of 
it, as she is in the habit of going to other 
churehes.”’ 

‘Well, that does beat all!’’ exclaimed the 
visitor, his whole manner changing, and a 
shade of tremor displacing the sober hue of his 


'eountenance. ‘‘Didn’t know that she was 
| sick ?’’ 


‘*Not a word of it.’’ 

** And the whole parish has been in a fever 
about the matter.”’ 

** About her sickness ?”’ 

"No; about your neglect of the poor wo- 
man.”’ 

‘It can’t be possible !’" 

‘**It is possible,” replied Mr. Anthon. 

“What motive could I have had for not 
visiting Mrs. Floyd?’’ said Mr. Colton, after 
musing on the subject for a little while. 

“Well, it is said’— Mr. Anthon hesi- 
tated. 

‘“Whatis said?”” Mr. Colton looked curious. 

‘““You might as well know the truth, Mr. 
Colton.”’ 

‘Speak out; don’t have any scruples.” 
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‘It is said that—that—Mrs. Floyd has talked 
rather freely about Mrs. Colton.” 

“Indeed !”’ 

**Old woman’s gossip.”’ 

‘‘Of course. And I, being offended thereat, 
wouldn’t visit her in her illness?’’ 

** Just so.” 

“Thank you, my friend !” said the minister. 
“It was right in you tocall. I will see Mrs. 
Floyd within the next half hour. Poor old 
woman! I’m sorry for her sickness of mind as 
well as body, and will do all the good for her 
that lies in my power.” 

The excitement that reigned at the parish 
on the subject of Mr. Colton’s neglect of Mrs. 
Floyd awakened quite an interest in the old 
lady, and there were at least a dozen members 
of the church crowded into her small chamber, 
who had come to offer sympathy and kind 
Offices, ‘at the time when Mr. Anthon sat talk- 
ing to the minister in his study. Mrs. Pearce 
was there, and Mrs. Pendergast, and Miss 
Hetty Wing. As was very natural under the 
circumstances, the conduct of Mr. Colton 
formed the theme of remarks. In the minds 
of nearly all present, it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that he was offended with Mrs. Floyd for 
having talked about his wife. Poor old lady! 
she declared that she hadn’t meant any harm 
of Mrs. Colton. She only said that she wore 
too much ribbon on her bonnet, and too many 
bows and artificials in her cap, and dressed a 
little too richly for a minister’s wife ; and she 
thought so still. But that was no reason why 
Mr. Colton should neglect her in sickness ; it 
didn’t seem to be Christian-like. 

“It’s heathen-like!’’ exclaimed Miss Wing, 
in a sharp voice. 

“And it’s revengeful!’’ said another lady, 
showing quite as much feeling as Miss Wing. 

At this moment the door of the chamber 
opened, and a little girl, looking in, said :— 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. Colton are down stairs. Shall 
I tell them to walk up?” 

There was a dead silence for some moments, 
the inmates of the room looking at each other 
in much surprise. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Colton! Is it possible?’ 
then ran around the room in hushed whispers. 
More than one of the visitors wished themselves 
at home. 

**Shall I ask them to walk up stairs?” re- 
peated the girl at the door. 

Mrs. Floyd said ‘‘ Yes”’ a little faintly, and 
the girl went down. 

Steps were soon heard ascending the stairs, 
and then the minister entered, followed by his 
wife. Bowing around the room, with a glance 
of recognition from one face to another, Mr. 
Colton passed to the bedside, and, sitting 
down, took the hand of Mrs. Floyd, saying, in 
a low, kind voice :— 

‘It grieves me to learn that you’ve been so 
very ill. I only heard of it ten minutes ago. 
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You are better, I hope. Mrs. Colton has called 
with me. Had she known of your sickness, 
she would have been here long ago.’’ Mrs. 
Colton had already taken a seat on the other 
side of the bed, and her kind face was bending 
over that of the sick woman. Mrs. Floyd tried 
to speak, but her lips trembled too much for 
utterance. Tears filled her eyes and fell in 
shining beads over her cheeks. ‘But, if we 
have been absent,’”’ continued the minister, “1 
am pleased to know that many kind friends 
have been with you.” 

He lifted his eyes from the face of Mrs. 
Floyd, and moved them around the room. 
Had he been mistaken in the number present? 
When he entered, he thought the room was 
full; now there were only five or six there. 
No, he was not mistaken. Miss Hetty Wing 
had glided out; so had Mrs. Pendergast ; and 
so had three or four others who had been par- 
ticularly forward in condemning the minister’s 
unchristian conduct. 

**Is it possible,’’ now asked one of the ladies 
who remained, ‘that you didn’t know of Mrs. 
Floyd's sickness ?”’ 

**Do you think it possible that, knowing it, 
I could have neglected her for ten days?”’ and 
Mr. Colton let his calm, steady eyes rest upon 
the lady’s face. 

“T thought it very strange,’’ was an- 
swered. 

Mr. Colton kept his eyes on her for a few 
seconds, until they fell beneath his rebuking 
glance; then, turning to Mrs. Floyd, and 
taking her hand in his again, he said in a mild 
but grave tone :— 

“There is a Providence in each event of our 
lives, and, of course, in the peculiar cireum- 
stances that have accompanied your present 
sickness. It has so happened that no one in- 
formed me of your illness; and, as I was igno- 
rant of the fact, I did not visit you. You were 
grieved and hurt, because you imagined that, 
from some cause or other, I did not feel kindly 
towards you, when there was in my heart 
nothing but good-will. It is not for me to say 
why you thought me offended. I do not ask 
to know. But you let something come in be- 
tween us, and now, my dear old friend, put 
this something away. Think of me, and think 
of Mrs. Colton, as your true friends, for be 
assured that we are.”’ 

It was remarkable how quickly the excite- 
ment that had been raised against the minister 
died away, when the true reason why he had 
not called upon Mrs. Floyd became known. 
He was generous, and did not preach a sermon 
on the subject when he next looked from the 
pulpit into the faces of several who were ab- 
sent on the previcus Sunday—absent for a 
reason that he well knew—but a fitting word 
thrown in here and there found its way home 
to more than one heart that felt the rebuke 
and kept silent. 
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A SUMMER JAUNT ON LAND 
AND WATER. 


BY MRS. SAMUEL M. ALEXANDER. 





Allof which I saw, and part of which I was.— Dryden. 


IN these days of locomotives, telegraphs, fast 
horses, and faster people, one who can muster 
temerity enough to set up a plea for the old 
fashioned stage-coach will doubtless be voted 
down as an old fogy—many years behind the 
age. But, after all, the one whose greatest 
crime is a veneration of ancient customs and 
a dislike to modern usages deserves at least a 
hearing. So listen :— 

If you wish to take an airing on a pleasant 
afternoon, instead of the roomy, substantial 
family carriage of the olden time, you must 
have a trim vehicle, scarcely large enough to 
hold you comfortably, though so light that you 
could almost draw it yourself. Your horses 
must be of high mettle that can trot ‘‘ 2.40,” 
and pass everything on the road at the immi- 
nent peril of your neck. Then, too, to visit 
the quiet unfrequented spots of nature is not 
to be thought of. In the vicinity of all large 
cities there are fashionable drives, to depart 
out of which would be a flagrant violation of 
etiquette, and show conclusively that you pos- 
sessed no taste for the picturesque and sublime. 
So you must drive along, Jehu-like, amid car- 
riages and horsemen, half-stifled with dust, 
while at almost every turn of the road you see 
the ominous sign-board, ‘‘Look out for the 
Locomotive !’”” Ere you are aware the un- 
sightly monster is upon you, with its eyes of 
fire and mouth of smoke, fuming, puffing, and 
hissing as if bent on your destruction. 

Could an inhabitant of another planet, where 
railroads are unknown, gaze on such a scene, 
what would he think? He would be very apt 
to conclude that Pluto and his consort, in their 
equipageof state, were treating their numerous 
attendants to a ride through this upper world 
of ours, with Alecto as charioteer, relieved oc- 
easionally by her interesting sisters. His ima- 
gination could easily convert the baggage train 
into a kind of managerie, devoted to Harpies, 
Gorgons, and kindred spirits, while old Charon 
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coach, with agreeable passengers, and a careful 
driver, accompanied by all the delightful va- 
riety of uphill and downhill, slow and fast, 
rough andeven—who, Lask, is willing to resign 


all these for the horrid, tremulous monotony’ 


of arailroad car? The thought of a journey 
that is to be performed by stage is exhilarating. 
To feel when you retire, “now I must rise 
very early ; the stage will be here long before 
light.’’” Then to oversleep the time, and the 
long, loud blast of the stage horn the first 
thing that disturbs your slumbers. ‘‘Can it 
be possible? Itisthestage!’’ Sleep vanishes ! 
Dark as midnight! Such hurry and confusion ! 
Such groping about for one and another article 
of dress! Can’t find this thing; another is 
misplaced! Stage horn blowing every now and 
then! ‘What shall ldo! I shall certainly be 
left.”’ Finally, as the last article is adjusted, 
the servant who had been paid to call me in 
time ushers in a light, rubbing his eyes, and 
muttering something about being ‘ very tired,’’ 
‘‘oversleeping”’ etc., informs me he comes to 
wake me ; that the coach is just starting, and my 
friends wondering at my non-appearance. One 
glance around the room to see that nothing is 
left—hurry down stairs—horn blowing last 
time—friends all in—driver on the box—man 
holding steps—jump in—door comes to with a 
bang. ‘‘All ready?” “Ay! Ay!” The horn 
winds its finale; crack! goes the whip; the 
horses start off at full speed ; and the company 
congratulate me upon being just in time. This 
is pleasurable excitement. 

I have crossed the Allegheny Mountains in 
all seasons of the year. When the warm genial 
sunshine of spring was breathing vegetation 
into life. In summer, when the beautiful laurel, 
that contemns cultivation and flourishes only 
in its native wildness, was in bloom. With 
feelings past description have I gazed upon the 
gorgeous sunset of autumn, from the top of one 
of this range. Even amid the piercing winds 
and fast-falling snows of winter there has been 
something of interest on the Alleghenies. But 
the most agreeable of my mountain trips oc- 


| curred several years ago. I had consented to 


and the dog kept watch in the rear. Where | 


will this end? one may ask in alarm. Every- 
thing is made subservient to man’s interest. 
Nature has been robbed of half her charms. 
The smiling valley is filled up—the gentle emi- 
nence is levelled—the majestic mountain bored 
through—and bridges of wire thrown over 
broad rivers. The Muses and their divine 


accompany a friend, whose health was much 
impaired, on a visit to the west. 

At eighteen years of age, Lucy Weston was 
a bright, blooming girl, the affianced bride of 
her long-tried friend, George Somers. They 
had been long engaged, and it was thought the 
wedding would take place very soon. Sud- 
denly it became known that a serious misun- 
derstanding had arisen, and, in consequence, 


the match was entirely broken off. George 


strains are forgotten. Nothing is sacred. Ere | 


long, doubtless, the march of improvement 


will make a tunnel through Parnassus and | 


water locomotives at the fount of Helicon. 
Alas for the degeneracy of the times! How 
different were the days of stage-coach memory ! 
Who that has enjoyed the pleasure of a good 


Somers’ departure from home lent a color to the 
various rumors that were afloat. For some 
time Lucy’s pride supported her ; but at length 
she drooped and finally fell sick. Lucey Weston 
arose from her sick bed an altered being. Her 
proud spirit was subdued. The gentle and 


| lovable traits of her character, which were 


' 
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before obscured, now shone forth in all their 
beauty. Still, her smile was pensive and her 
step had lost its elasticity. Nearly two years 
had passed since George’s departure. No 
tidings had been received from him. Lucy 
tried to appear cheerful, but it was plain to 
perceive that grief was in her heart, and her 
health declining. At the earnest solicitation 
of her father she consented to a tripacross the 
Alleghenies if I would accompany them. Ac- 
cordingly, in the month of June, that sweet 
month of roses, we started from Philadelphia 
between one and two o’clock in the morning 
for Pittsburg. At daybreak, the scene inside 
the coach was ludicrous inthe extreme. Being 
roused up so much earlier than usual, every one 
seemed determined to finish the morning nap. 
The gentlemen with their caps pulled over their 
ears, and the ladies with thick veils drawn 
close over their bonnets, were bowing and 
nodding to each other in a very peculiar style, 
when a sudden jolt of the coach would cause a 
gentleman to make some sad infringement of 
the law of politeness to the lady nearest him. 
‘‘Beg your pardon, madam!’’ however, ar- 
ranged matters. The parties would once more 
resign themselves to the arms of Morpheus and 
the roughness of the road. With the advance of 
day a very perceptible change took place. 
Caps were tied up, veils thrown back, and each 
one began to reconnoitre in order to find out, 
if possible, with what kind of company they 
were to be ensconced in such a narrow compass 
for the next three or four days. A ride of 
twenty miles sharpens one’s appetite, and a 
breakfast of hot coffee, warm muffins, and ten- 
der steaks, is not to be regarded with indif- 
ference, especially as this may be the only 
respectable meal you ’ll get forthe day. We 
applied ourselves with all diligence, regardless 
of the driver, who by an occasional blast would 
remind us not to eat too much. 

At a distance the mountains present the ap- 
pearance of a blue cloud stretching along the 
horizon. The second day of our journey we 
began toascend them. After being shut up in 
a stage nearly all day, how delightful is a walk 
of some distance, while the horses are accom- 
plishing the toilsome ascent of the mountain. 
Amid the glee and freshness we feel on being 
emancipated from the coach, we bound along 
in very joyousness until the tired horses and 
timid passengers are left far behind. Higher 
and higher we scale the mountain pass, above 
a black winding gorge, in whose bed are firmly 
rooted the tall trees whose tops cre far below 
us. Our fears and admiration are divided at 
the perilous points to round ; the great rocks to 
scale; the plunging, crashing torrents to pass 
over and under ; the yawning chasms to leap, 
and the appalling precipices to skirt. When 
the thought intrudes itself that in the descent 
we are to dash down the mountain with all the 
celerity with which four spirited horses can go, 





we face the danger so palpably, that not even 
the grandeur of the scene can render us wholly 
indifferent. How refreshing to turn from 
thoughts of impending evil, and view the beau- 
tiful light clouds hanging upon the rugged 
sides of the mountain; to drink at the cool, 
limpid rills that come bounding down from rock 
to rock, the head waters of our noblest rivers ; 
to rest upon the rich carpet of turf enamelled 
with flowers of rare loveliness and perfume ; 
above all, to gaze upon the mighty, measure- 
less panorama, the world of light and shadows, 
the glory of God lying above, beneath, and 
around us. Onsuch sublime and lovely heights, 
where the still pure air floats, and no sound of 
the busy world below mars the quietude, the 
thoughts and emotions of the heart can only be 
holy and reverential. One cannot but feel the 
presence of Deity, while thus walled in by stu- 
pendous mountain peaks. They help to lift us 
to that purer region where the passionate 
heart is stilled ; where the spirit only lives; 
where ‘‘ mortal puts on immortality.”’ 

We stopped at the Mountain House to change 
horses and to take in our passengers; then 
dashed down the mountain ata rate that beg- 
gars description. Towards the close of the 
fourth day’s travel we reached Pittsburg. 
After the lapse of two weeks spent very plea- 
santly, Mr. Weston announced his intention 
of prolonging our journey to Cincinnati. <Ac- 
cordingly, we embarked on one of the high 
pressure steamers that ply the waters of the 
Ohio. It was late in the afternoon. The last 
lingering ray of the setting sun had departed, 
leaving in the western sky a magnificence un- 
surpassed. The calm river was floating along 
like a line of silver bordered with green. One 
could almost fancy the shrill war-whoop of the 
savage still echoing along its banks, or imagi- 
nation paint the graceful form of a dark-eyed 
Indian maiden glide from the trees; the tall 
grass springing up after her light step as if 
it searce felt the pressure of her moccasin. 
With breathiess attention she listens for the 
tread of the warrior, who will lay aside his 
warlike tones, and in love’s gentle whisperings 
tell her of the venison she should eat, and the 
delicate furs and shining shells with which she 
should deck herself when next moon she be- 
came his bride. 

Who can travel on this beautiful river with- 
out a passing sigh for the fate of the poor In- 
dian, who once walked its shores? the proud 
monarch, who smoked the calumet of peace 
beneath its wide-spreading trees, or guided the 
light canoe over its glistening waters. 

Lucy Weston had improved very much, but 
still her health and spirits were not as formerly. 
The second morning of our downward trip, we 
stopped at asmall manufacturing town to de- 
liver freight and take in wood. The captain 
informed us that we would be detained some 
time, as an upward-bound steamer had arrived 
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just before us and secured the only wharf of 
the place. Consequently he would be obliged 
to land his freight through this boat, which 
would occupy several hours. Mr. Weston pro- 
posed a walk through the place, to which Lucy 
consented, while I remained on bvard, to see 
if the fish would nibble at a line hung over the 
guards. Failing in my calculations on the 
finny tribes, I seated myself to watch for my 
friends. In a little while I saw Lucy leaning 
on her father’s arm, coming down the bank, 


pass through the steamer nearest the wharf, | 


and place her foot on the plank that served as 
a crossing to our steamer. 
to relate, and far worse to witness! Scarce 
had she touched the plank, when, by some 
means, it slipped, and she was precipitated into 
the water, between the steamers. Quick as 
lightning a man plunged in, while her father, 
who could not swim, was rending the air with 
lamentations, and only prevented from follow- 
ing her by several men holding him back. All 
this passed in an instant. By the time I had 
rushed frantically to the lower deck, the person 
who sprang in was standing, the water drip- 
ping from his garments, with Lucy in his arms. 
Almost beside myself with excitement and 
terror, I flew to my friend. Lucy opened her 
eyes, and gazing tenderly on him who had 
saved her, “my preserver,”” murmured she, 
and fainted. Every attention that love and 
anxiety could prompt was bestowed on Lucy, 
who after some time began to revive, and to 
our great joy had sustained no serious injury 
beyond the fright and shock. 

““Where is he?” she inquired, as soon as she 
was able to speak. ‘*Oh! tell me where he is 
gone?” 

‘“‘Here I am, dearest Lucy,” exclaimed the 
stranger, who had been lingering about the 
saloon door, but at sound of her voice could 
keep back nolonger. Oblivious to the presence 
of others, he threw himself beside the couch 
that supported her, and pressed one of her 
hands reverently to his lips. ‘‘ Will you forgive 
me, Lucy? You know not what I have suf- 
fered. Speak, darling, and say that I am 
restored to your favor.”’ 

The cap that shaded his face fell off, display- 
ing to our astonished gaze the well-known 
features of George Somers. As you may sup- 
pose, George was immediately reinstated in 
the good graces of all parties, Lucy insisting 
that she had been as much in fault as he. The 
mystery of his sudden appearance was soon 
explained. After wandering in the South and 
West for two years, unhappy and discontented, 
with no settled purpose in view, he determined 
to visit Philadelphia once again. He was a 
passenger on the upward-bound steamer, and 
had seen Lucy and her father pass through 
on their way tothe town. Uncertain as to 
the reception which he would meet, he was 
hesitating in what manner to make himself 


But, oh! dreadful | 


known, when the thrilling accident and sub- 
sequent events brought him forward so con- 
spicuously. 

Lucy Weston recovered rapidly. By the 
evening she was so far restored as to be able to 
sit on the guards. Gliding along;in a flood of 
moonlight, George and she doubtless had a 
perfect understanding. The next morning 
Somers informed Mr. Weston, that if he had no 
objection, Lucy had consented to be married 
in Cincinnati. 

George Somers, by risking his life to save 
Lucy, obtained a receipt in full for all his for- 
mer delinquencies. 
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SELF-DECEPTIONS. 


Ir is not so much to know ourselves, as to 
know what others think of us, that is wanting 
to us. Asa rale, we know ourselves pretty 
well: but we are in the dark as to what others 
know, and for the most part we offer them a 
character which they do not accept, but which 
we think they do. Then they say that we do 
not know ourselves ; but they mean that we do 
not know what they know or think of us. The 
‘‘giftie’’ prayed for from Heaven, to see our- 
selves as others see us, would save us from 
many a blunder truly, but it would add nothing 
to our store of self-knowledge, supposing that 
we are sane, and not crazed more or less se- 
verely with delusions. It would only enable 
us, as it says, to see ourselves as others see us ; 
not to know ourselves better for what we really 
are. The difference between these two states 
is the whole heart of the matter. 

That painted, padded, miserable hag, made 
up to pass for twenty-five or thirty at the utmost 
—she knows what she is. She knows that in 
the morning, and before the day’s “ restora- 
tion”’ (!) is begun, she is one of the most hide- 
ous spectacles that can be seen; but she de- 
ceives herself, not in the fact but in the effect 
of her make-up, because she believes that she 
deceives others. To her rouge is always rouge, 
pearl powder always pearl powder ; she knows 
where she bought her luxuriant tresses and 
what they cost her; but she believes that to 
others it is the bloom of youth and in no wise 
the Bloom of Ninon which they see on her 
patched and wrinkled face, and that her luxu- 
riant tresses are supposed to grow where they 
are placed, and fiot to have been bought at the 
hairdresser’s for so much. That gay, young, 
artless miss of thirty, whose experience of life 
has been by no means superficial, but who 
thinks it looks innocent to say risky things as 
if she did not understand the double meaning 
lying behind them—she only deceives herself as 
to the impression that she produces, she does 
not deceive herself as to the knowledge or the 
ignorance that she possesses. She thinks that 
men admire her for having kept her ingenuous- 
| ness intact for all these years during which she 
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has knocked so freely about the world and seen 
life and manners with so little disguise. She 
believes that her sweet artlessness ‘‘takes,’’ 
and that no one sees through the disguise. She 
herself is perfectly well aware of the fatseness 
of her assumptions; she knows that all her 
ingenuousness, all her ignorance of the world, 
: has been rubbed off her long ago ; but she hopes 
that she wears her mask so cleverly that none 
can see where it gapes nor where it fastens. 
What is true of these more evident and com- 
mon forms of self-deception is true of the more 
subtle, the more easily misunderstood. The 
man whose secret nature is eaten through and 
through with envy which he seeks to disguise 
by a frank manner and an almost oppressive 
amount of generosity—whose congratulations 
to those of his friends who have passed him by 
in the race and worsted him in the struggle are 
truly sublime for their suppression of the natu- 
ral man’s disappointment, their display of 
loving-kindness, and their noble self-abnega- 
tion—does he not know himself? This fine- 
hearted manner of his, which takes in the young 
and credulous, sometimes even those who are 
neither young nor credulous—does it take in 
himself? Surely not! He knows the worth 
of his artistic smiles, of his well-trained oratory. 
He knows that down in the unspoken depths 
he cherishes a fund of bitter hatred and envy 
against all who have gone beyond him; but he 
has caleulated the good or evil of such and such 
a course, and he knows that to show the pas- 
sion by which he is tormented would be merely 
to add to his pain, by giving the world cause to 
jeer him for confessed failure and to condemn 
him for his wicked grudging of another’s suc- 
cess. But if there are some whom he deceives, 
there are others who see the truth, who can 
trace the hidden sneer beneath his artistic 
smiles and read between the lines of his well- 
trained oratory. These people say, ‘“‘ How that 
iman deceives himself! He is devoured with 
envy, but he pretends to be magnanimous, and 
fancies that he is really glad of his friend’s 
better luck.’’ He neither fancies nor is self- 
deceived. He knows that he hates his friend ; 
that he envies his better luck root and branch ; 
and that if he could snatch the prize from his 
grasp and transfer it to himself he would, no 
matter in what plight he left that other. In 
the silent watches of the night, when the door 
is shut close against the world and the possi- 
bility of detection, he gives way to his angry 
despair, his envious bitterness of soul. There 
is no self-deception then in the plans which 
he resolves in his own mind how he can over- 
take those who have got so far ahead, how he 
can turn his smiling congratulations on their 
success into their forced surrender of the palm 
and the crown. He does not deceive himself ; 
he is only mistaken as to the extent to which 
he can deceive others, thinking as he does that 
no one reads him, while all the time he is 





transparent to some, and at the best only half 
concealed to many more. 

Our educated politenesses again are often 
causes why we are said to deceive ourselves, 
unless indeed, for a change, we are said to try 
and deceive others ; but there is no self-decep- 
tion in them. We know their full value and 
their real meaning, and we do not deceive our- 
selves when we offer them as current coin 
which every one accepts for what it is worth, 
and all make an appearance of accepting for 
what it pretends to be worth. When we say 
‘‘yes’’ to invitations where we know that we 
shail be bored, we do not say it showing what 
we know; we make up the proper face of plea- 
sure, and say that it will be delightful and 
that we are greatly obliged by the kind thought 
of us, and all the other agreeable little false- 
hoods by which the social wheel is greased and 
the blade of truth, which else would be too 
sharp for comfort, is wrapped round with cot- 
ton-wool that it shall not cut our own fingers 
nor other people’s throats. A|l the same we do 
not for an instant think that we shall enjoy 
ourselves. We know too well the dreary pro- 
gramme that has to be gone through ; but we 
keep up appearances, even in the bosom of our 
own family, and pretend to deceive ourselves 
that we may more comfortably deceive others. 
Sometimes, however, we do really deceive our- 
selves in tlie very teeth of experience, and be- 
lieve that the future will not be as the past, 
and that the home of misrule—where the bad 
cooking and irregular hours disordered our di- 
gestions, where the perpetual rows destroyed 
our nerves, and the whole style offended our 
taste—will have turned over, a new leaf for our 
benefit, and that this year will give us a visit 
replete with every comfort and luxury, as the 
advertised hotels say of themselves, and not 
as heretofore replete with every discomfort and 
unpleasantness. The hope which springs eter- 
nal in the human breast misleads us for the 
occasion, according to the way it has ; and we 
may say in passing that we generally pay 
pretty smartly for our mistake, and that the 
more completely we have suffered our hope to 
deceive us, the more painfully we have to atone 
for our folly. 

We deceive ourselves too in the prospects of 
travel. We shut our eyes to the miseries of the 
long night journey where we have no room to 
lie at length, and could not sleep if we had; 
where one of us is stifled for the want of fresh 
air, and the other is chilled if we have the win- 
dow open only an inch ; where the sickness of 
travel attacks A., and the ill-temper of fatigue 
lays hold on B.; where there is nothing fit to 
eat at the stations, and the waiters cheat with- 
out mercy in the charge; where the bed-room 
at the hotel is close, and the courtyard into 
which it looks noisy, and where consequently 
sleep, the one thing so absolutely necessary 
and so earnestly desired, is just the one thing 
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that is impossible; where the pictures in the 
old church are too dark to be seen to advantage, 
and disappoint us where they are better made 
out; where the days are wet when we take our 
country excursions, and blazing hot when we 
wander about the town ; we deceive ourselves 
in our plans for the travel which is to be one 
of unalloyed pleasure, and find that in truth, 
while it lasts, it is one of almust unalloyed dis- 
comfort. But we look back as we lovked for- 
ward, making a skip over the disagreeables, 
and we deceive ourselves in the retrospect as 
we had already in the prospect; and by our 
inisleading enthusiasm lead others to do like- 
wise. 

We deceive ourselves too when we are in 
that pitiable condition of mind called generi- 
cally ‘in love.””’ Then indeed we are no more 
fit to judge of things as they are than any con- 
fessed lunatic in an asylum. We see neither 
the character nor the conduct of the one be- 
loved as any other person not in love and with 
his senses clear sees the one or the other. Hope, 
fear, idealization, love, carry us away into a 
region where nothing is real but the feeling by 
which we now suffer and now rejoice, and are 
always deceived and beguiled. If we love one 
of whose lovein return we are doubtful, yet so 
anxious to be assured that we catch at straws 
and take shadows for substances, we deceive 
ourselves on all sides. Are we met by the qui- 
etness of pre-occupation? Straightway we fall 
fathoms deep into despair, and see nothing of 
the true interest, the real affection, which 
others can plainly discern underneath this mo- 
mentary pre-occupation. Are we, on the other 
hand, met by a friendly smile and a hearty 
manner, no more and no less friendly and 
hearty than that given to the werld at large? 
We are then lifted up into a heaven of raptu- 
rous certainty and delightful self-deception— 
led into a fool’s paradise, where we and our 
kind make a world which is not this earth, and 
a life which is not the life of a frail mortality 
whose fairest skies are chequered with clouds 
and their clearest fountains dimmed with tears. 
Of all the self-deceptions practised and possible, 
none equal in pathetic intensity, and some- 
times in tragic results, those created by love. 
Seen through the delusive medium of loving 
idealization, selfishness becomes strength and 
weakness is goodness; pride is self-respect ; 
lavish expenditure, far beyond the evident 
means to meet honestly, is princely generosity ; 
parsimony which calculates pence as other 
people calculate pounds, is a wise economy ; 
coldness is reticence ; unbridled passions the 
best kind of temper—warm and keen and soon 
over; wherever self-deception can gild the 
sordid metals to make them look like gold, and 
plant the desert sands with mock verdure, there 
it works; and only when time has lent its 
strength to experience are those delusive mir- 
rors, which have rendered all the images seen 











through them other than they are, broken and 
scattered tothe ground, and realities, ugly, sor- 
rowful, and disappointing, put in their place. 
And yet who would not rather have had the 
self-deceptions of love than no love at all? 
Humiliating as it is to exchange those beauti- 
fying mirrors for the ugliness of reality, it is 
better to have this humiliation than never to 
have known the exaltation of those days of 
false belief. If we are to suffer in the end, let 
us enjoy while we can; and, seeing that the 
cold majestic truth would be too dreary a com- 
pensation for the whole of our lives, let us 
make the best of those temporary playmates, 
those passing and enchanting sirens who sing 
to us songs that have no echoes, and give us 
flowers that fade as they fall. If our children 
are to disappoint us, is that a reason why we 
should not dream golden dreams of honor and 
renown at their cradles? If our love is a cheat, 
and all its hopes are delusions—well! even 
then Jet us still love—for to us who feel at least 
it is the truth. 
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WITHERED ALTHEAS. 





BY WILL STUART. 





THREE faded and withered Althea blooms 
You gave to me in a blithesome mood ; 
I laid them by till my faney’s looms 
Verses could weave from a theme so crude. 
You handed me them with a supple grace, - 
And my eyes were glad with your gracious air; 
To me it seemed that your fair young face 
Had wooed the bloom from these blossoms sear. 


Looking to-night at these dead blighted sprays, 
While drifts of thought my mind float across, 
Back on the path of memory strays 
One thought to a moment almost lost. 
That moment these sprays conjure to-night, 
From the withered stems I see arise 
A dainty vision in raiment white, 
Fair as an Houri from Paradise. 


In a room this presence, passing fair, 
I seem to see through the door ajar— 
A lithesome form, with warm, dusky hair, 
And pink lips, soft as rose-petals are ; 
One instant my eyes meet a coyish glance, 
So archly bright that my sight grows dim, 
And I seem to gaze in a dreamy trance 
On this figure so daintily trim. 


The vision fades in the shadowy gloom, 
Melting away in my lamp-light’s gleam; 
Still in my soul it seems haunting the room 
Like the sense of some sweet, vivid dream. 
But I seek tu banish it from my eyes, 
It is best, I know, for me not to see, 
For my thoughts come fast, and they are not wise, 
For this vision may bring no bliss to me. 


Yet these faded flowers I put away, 
For again, mayhap, they will raise for me 
This vision fair, in a brighter day, 
As time lapses on in the years to be. 
Strange that this vision should come to my view, 
As I mused to-night in the silent hours, 
When for the moment my thoughts were of you, 
And I chanced to see these poor dead flowers. 
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WHAT IS TO BE WILL BE. 


BY ESTELLE. 


‘‘ Waar is to be will be,”’ said a gentle voice 
to a manly form, as they wandered aiong the 
green banks of a quiet stream at the close of a 
sunny afternoon in June; and the sweet face, 
all radiant with hope, which was raised to meet 
his gaze as he turned to reply, did fora moment 
dispel the cloud of sadness which had settled 
upon his brow, and sent a ray of sunshine into 
his desolate heart. 

‘* Still holding with unshaken confidence your 
favorite doctrine, Ellie,’’ he replied. 

‘*Most certainly I do, Henry, for it is this 
faith alone which has strengthened me to bear 
life’s trials. Did 1 not believe that the devious 
paths in which we have been called to tread 
have all been marked out by our Heavenly 
Father, I should long ago have yielded to de- 
spondency; but I do believe that, could we 
look into His record of the past, we should find 
that every event of our lives has been but the 
fulfilment of His decrees concerning us. And 
more, Henry, I believe that His purposes will 
be fully accomplished, and if He intends that 
we shall live and labor together, He will yet 
cause ail things so to work together as to bring 
about this result which our hearts so ardently 
desire.”’ 

“You are right, dear Ellie, and I would that 
my faith were as strong as yours ; but ’tis hard 
for poor human eyes to see so silvery a lining 
to the dark portentous cloud which now hovers 
above our horizon.”’ 

“The future is dark I know, Henry, and to 
none more so than to me; an hourago itseemed 
as though no ray of light would ever pierce 
the gloom, which, like a deep dark pall, man- 
tled my pathway. I know not why it is, but 
my faith has reviyed, and my hopes brightened. 
‘A still small voice’ has seemed to come to me, 
and in angel whispers said, ‘fear not, troubled 
soul, ‘‘ what is to be will be,” leave thy cause 
with Him who rules the destinies of men, and 
notes a sparrow’s fall.’ So let us be patient, 
Henry— 








‘God is his own interpreter, 

And he will make it plain.’ 
Be cheerful and happy, pursue with renewed 
diligence your duties, be faithful to your church 
and your God, and I doubt not when His pur- 
poses concerning us are accomplished, we shall 
meet again, better fitted to enjoy the boon now 
denied us, than at present.’’ 

“God grant that it may be so,” was Henry’s 
only reply, and they involuntarily stopped to 
gaze at the landscape before them. They had 
ascended an eminence which overlooked the 
village ; how beautiful it looked at this quiet 
hour of sunset! There were the homes where 
they were born, and which they loved so well ; 
true, one was desolate, for death had removed 
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the living fromit. There was the school-house, 
where in childhood they had learned their first 
lessons; and the graveyard, where the loved 
and lost rested. Silently and tearfully they 
gazed at each loved spot, and breathing a long 
farewell, Henry placed his companion’s hand 
in his arm and descended to the village, each 
heart too full to utter the thoughts which came 
thick and fast. They continued their walk till 
they reached the churchyard ; opening a little 
gate they entered, and wended their way to the 
side of a grave, at which they knelt. For a 
moment there was solemn stillness, then the 
voice of prayer arose long and fervently —that 
son prayed by the resting place of his parents 
in this hour of bitterness. He prayed for 
strength todrink of this cup of sorrow ; heasked 
for submission to his Heavenly Father’s will; 
and he entreated for the frail being by his side, 
from whom he was soon to be separated, that 
she might be preserved from every evil, and 
that Heaven’s choicest blessing might rest upon 
her; “and if it be possible, O Father! grant 
the desire of our hearts, and permit us yet to 
meet again on earth to live and labor for thee.” 

As they rose, a dark cloud which had con- 
cealed the moon parted, revealing one bright 
star. Helen involuntarily pointed to it, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘O Henry, look! the star of hcpe has 
already risen upon us!’ 

“Blessings on you, my hopeful Ellie! may 
you ever continue thus to seek the bright side 
of every cloud.” 

Slowly they walked homeward, each endea- 
voring to cheer the other with sweet promises 
of undying love. Stopping at the door of 
Helen’s home, they stood reluctant to say the 
last sad words of farewell. 

“‘Good-by, my precious Ellie! ‘it may be for 
years, it may be forever,’’’ said Henry. 

‘*May God bless and keep you,” was all Ellie 
could utter ; a moment more and all was over-— 
he was gone. 

Helen was alone, and alone she stood in the 
light of that pale moon, while her thoughts 
followed her loved one. Quietly she stole to 
her room to pour forth her full heart in tears 
and prayers. That was a long sad night to 
Helen Manning and Henry Wilson. 


Mr. Manning was a lumber merchant, who 
had lived all his life in the village of C—. 
Helen was his only child, his plaything and his 
pride. He had afforded her every means. of 
education in his power. She was a fair, frail 
being, possessing a mind of rare culture, and 
a heart full of warm loving affections, united 
with gentle manners and devoted piety. 

Her companion from childhood had been 
Henry Wilson, though several years her senior. 
His father was a physician, known and loved 
by all the villagers. Henry was always ready 
to escort Ellie to school, and gallantly brought 
| her the fairest flowers and finest fruits his gar- 
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den afforded. When winter came, his sled was 
first at the door to carry Ellie safely to school | 
and to bring her home. What cared he if the 
boys did laugh at him and call her his ‘‘ sweet- 
heart’’? she was the prettiest, kindest, and best 
girl in the village, and she should not walk to 
school in the snow. 

But childhood ripened into youth with these 
happy children, as it ever had and ever does, | 
and Ellie was sent at fourteen to Aunt Clara, | 
who lived in a distant city, to spend the next 
four years. Henry had been at college two 
years, but always spent his vacations at home, 


and it was during one of them that he learned | 


from Ellie that she was going away to school ; 
both rejoiced over the funds of knowledge they 
would acquire, not sentimental enough to grieve 
at the thought of separation. 

Four years soon passed, and Helen Manning 


returned to her home a thoroughly educated | 


girl, fitted to make her home happy, and com- 
fort the hearts of her parents. 

Time had left its impress, and she missed 
dear Doctor and Mrs. Wilson, who, with blessed 
memories, rested beneath the sods of the val- 
ley. 

Henry had left college with high honors ; but, 
above all, he had become a Christian, had de- 
voted himself to the service of his Master, and 
was now at the Theological Seminary, prepar- 
ing to enter the ministry. ‘‘ He often inquires 
for you, Ellie,” said his uncle (who lived in the 
village), ‘‘and has promised to spend his next 
vacation with me.” 


“And is this little Ellie Manning?’ said 
Henry Wilson, taking the hand of a fair girl, 
whose quiet, dignified manner contrasted 


strangely with the lovely little child of his | 


boyhood’s memory. 


“Tis even so, Henry ; you must remember a | 


few years have passed since we were romping 
children ; but we are yet, and 1 presume ever 
will be, Ellie and Henry,” said Helen, laugh- 
ing one of her merry laughs. 

‘That sounds so like old times, it does my 
very heart good, and convinces me you are still 
the same joyous Ellie.” 

That was a short vacation. Henry visited 
with Helen all the haunts of their childhood, 
they read and sang together, and both were 
grieved when the two months had expired. 


Five months had passed, and it was witha | 


proud heart that old Uncle Wilson came to tell 
Helen that Henry would be there the last of | 
the week, and would preach the following Sab- 
bath. 

Not more anxious for Saturday to come was 
old Uncle Wilson than was Helen, for se felt 
anxious to see what kind of preacher was the 
playmate of her ehildhood. 

She was sitting reading in their quiet parlor, 
that long-anticipated Saturday afternoon, when 
she was startled by the entrance of Henry 


| Wilson. Greeting him in her usual guiet man- 
ner, she was soon asking him many questions 
concerning the events of the past few months 

—‘“‘and you are to preach to-morrow, I hear?” 

“Yes, Ellie, and what will you say when I 

| tell you I have brought my ser@on for you to 
| stitch.” 
| “That Iam very much obligéd, as I ath eager 
to know what your text may be;” taking the 
| manuscript, she read, “ Be thou faithful unto 
| death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
“Christian fidelity, a giorious subject, Henry. 
_ I know it is a good sermon.” 
**Don’t be too sure till you*have heard it, 
| Ellie,’ said the young clergyman. 

Bright was the Sabbath that dawned upon 
| the village of C——, and many were the people 
| who flocked to the little church to hear Henry 
Wilson preach his first sermon. 

The heart of the preacher ‘was full, as he as- 
cended to that little antique’ desk. Thoughts 
of his childhood rushed to his mind ; there was 
his father’s pew, where he had sat for many 2 
year, now occupied by strangers. He missed 
the form of many a long-loved friend, who had 
| passed from earth, and was now worshipping 

in the great congregation of the redeemed in 
heaven. Touched by these holy memories, he 
poured forth his soulin an earnest prayer ; old 

and young were melted to tears. His sermon was 
| solemn and impressive, portraying, in glowing 

terms, the rewards awaiting those ‘‘ who proved 

faithful unto death,” and urging with earnest- 
hess upon Christians the duty of fidelity to that 
Saviour who had purchased salvation with his 
own precious blood. 

There was one who listened with breathless 
interest to it, and rejoiced in the praises, which 
she heard fron many lips, of its beauty and 
| its power. 

One month more and Henry Wilson was to 
become the pastor of a churah in the flourish- 
ing town of E——, on the borders of one of 
| our northern lakes; and ere that month ex- 

pired, he had invited Helen to be his compan- 
| jon in his labors. “I have no flattering prom- 
ises to make, dear Ellie, an invitation to labor 
with me in the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with a heart that devotedly loves you, 
and will make unceasing efforts to make you 
happy, is all I can offer. Will you consider 
| the matter prayerfully?” 


| Ina bright sunny room, occupying .arge 
| arm-chair, sat Mr. Manning, in close converse 
| with one whose errnest manner betokened him 
| to be an anxious pleader for some object dear 
to his heart. A pause ensued, broken by Mr. 
Manning’s ceep, harsh tones. ‘“ No, never can 
| Ieonsent to her marrying a minister, to be tossed 
about the world at the will of a capricious peo- 
ple, not knowing from year to year where her 
home will be; she is too frail for such a life, 
and can be just as useful as the wife of a mer- 
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chant as a minister. No, I will never give my 
consent; so, Henry Wilson, there is no use in 
talking any longer—when I say no, I never say 
yes afterwards. Iam sorry you love her, but 
you will have to look further and love some- 
body else; and now I must be off to my busi- 
ness.”” And away went Mr. Manning to his 
lumber yard, while Henry Wilson walked 
slowly and sadly to the little shady retreat on 
the banks of their quiet stream, where he had 
promised to meet Ellie that afternoon. 

His sad countenance revealed all to Helen, 
even before he told her of his blighted hopes ; 
he was cast down, and it was now that she 
tried to comfort him with assurances that God 
ruled the destinies of men, and what He willed 
to be, would take place eventually, if we use 
His appointed means for its accomplishment, 
no matter how adverse the circumstances which 
at present interposed. And thus they parted, 
Henry to his church in the new capacity of 
pastor, and Helen to her home duties. 

Many were the longing looks that Henry 
cast upon the home of his childhood as he was 
borne away at an early hour the following 
morning ; and heavy was the sigh that escaped 
him as Helen’s home receded from his view ; 
and he thought of the being so dear to him 
whom he was there leaving. A silent prayer 
arose from his heart to his Heavenly Father 
that He would keep her from every rough 
blast, and cause that father’s heart yet to re- 
lent. As the hills concealed his native place 
from view, he settled himself in one corner of 
the old stage-coach, and endeavored te prepare 
his mind for the new scenes and duties before 
him. 

Not less sad was Helen, for she loved as only 
woman can love, though she had striven to 
appear hopeful, and cheer her desponding 
lover. Yet she felt it was almost useless to 
hope for a reunion on earth, so well did she 
know that her father’s word was as unalter- 
able as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
Still she trusted and was happy in the exercise 
of her simple faith in an Almighty, over-ruling 
Providence. 


Three years had rolled away since the events 
narrated ona preceding page occurred. Helen 
was the same gentle being that she was then, 
though her laugh was less merry, her tone 
more subdued, and her manner chastened by 
trial; yet she was the same hopeful, trusting 
Helen. Changes had taken place in that 
household. Death had deprived her of a 
mother’s tender love and sympathy ; her only 
brother had married, and brought to the home- 
stead a sister, whom she soon learned to love. 


Many times had Aunt Clara written, begging 


a visit from her niece; but, unwilling to leave 
her father alone, she had declined going. 
Now, however, that there was some one to 
cischarge the duties of a daughter, she yielded 


to the united entreaties of the household, and 
went to spend a month with her favorite aunt. 
It was a pleasant visit; all contributed to 
make it so. She renewed the acquaintances 
formed during her school-days, and formed 
many new bonds of friendship. 

“Have you ever seen a steamer sail, Ellie?” 
said her Cousin Ben one day. 

‘Never; how much I should like to!’’ she 
replied. 

“Well, you shall. The Arago sails to-mor- 
row at twelve for Europe ; we will leave here 
early, so that we can go on board a little 
while.” 

True to his appointment, Cousin Ben took 
her the next morning on board the noble 
steamer. She was enthusiastic in her admira- 
tion of the vessel, and was loath to leave when 
the command was given. Her cousin placed 
her in a comfortable position on the dock, 
where she could watch it move out of its moor- 
ings. The ropes were loosened, and the vessel 
was floating proudly out, when a tall figure on 
the deck attracted Helen’s attention. Could 
she be mistaken? Were not that noble brow, 
that dark hair, and those piercing eyes, the 
same? Yet how pale! He was enveloped in 
a large mantle, and stood gazing intently on 
the receding shores of his native jand. She 
could distinguish his form far, far in the dim 
distance; and, sighing an adieu, she turned 
homeward. Eagerly she sought the evening 
paper, and read, among the list of passengers 
on the Arago, that of Rev. Henry Wilson. 

A week more, and she returned home. In 
the religious weekly she found a short para- 
graph, stating that the church at E—— had 
given their pastor, Rev. Henry Wilson, a year 
of respite from his labors to recruit his health, 
and that he had sailed for Europe in the Arago. 
Fervent were the prayers Helen daily offered 
for the safe passage of him whom her heart 
still loved. Alone—and her heart measured 
all that long journey, and pictured all the 
perils of the deep. She prayed for his protec- 
tion and restoration as she had never prayed 
before. Yet weary months were hers. Though 
outwardly calm, her blanched cheeks told of 
the agony within. The stars and the midnight 
witnessed sufferings of which the world little 
dreamed. 

Uncle Wilson had left the place to spend the 
remainder of his days with a maiden sister in 
a distant town, so she could hear no tidings of 
| the absent. Naught remained but to commit 
him to the care of a covenant- keeping God. 
| Two years more were numbered with the 
past, and an earnest appeal came from Aunt 

Clara for another visit from Helen. Mr. Man- 
ning urged her compliance, for he saw that 
| the rose was fading from his darling child’s 
| 





cheek and the lustre from her eyes, though he 
dreamed not of the worm which was gnawing 
at the heart-strings ; yet he was troubled, and 
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trusted change of scene and air would restore 
health. 


It was a merry party that assembled at Aunt 
Clara’s to welcome Heien the night of her arri- 
val in the city. All gladly greeted one who 
contributed to make them so happy, and whom 
they loved so weil. All hailed her coming as 
a joyous event, and busy tongues were eager 
to tell her all that had transpired during her 
long absence. 

“O Ellie!’ said Fannie Gray, ‘“‘ you should 
have been here last Sabbath, to hear our new 
minister.’”’ 

‘‘Indeed, you should!’’ echoed a dozen 
voices ; ‘‘he is such a splendid preacher.” 

“I never heard such a solemn and beautiful 
sermon,” said a sweet, pensive-looking girl, 
standing fondly by Helen’s side, and tears 
started in those theaghtful eyes. 

“Then he is so handsome, so agreeable, so 
kind to the children!’’ said little Bessie Rob- 
erts. 

“Yes, and he is engaged, too, Ellie, to a 
young lady in this city. Do you remember 
the handsome house next tothe church? You 
can see it from your window. Well, they have 
bought it for a parsonage, and are now repair- 
ing it beautifully for the young clergyman and 
his bride.”’ 

‘‘Do tell me his name,”’ said Helen; “you 
have told me everything else, I should think.” 

“Mr. Henry Wilson!’ exclaimed Mattie 
Wheeler. ‘I like his name as well as every- 
thing else ; and more, he has recently returned 
from a tour on the continent.’’ 

Poor Helen! this was almost too much for 
her. Not a sound eseaped her, but a deathly 
sickness came over her. She grasped a chair 
for support.. Fortunately, at this moment 
something attracted the attention of her guests, 
and she stole from the room. Rushing to an 
open door, she struggled to suppress her emo- 
tions, and returned as soon as possible to her 
friends, not daring to trust herself alone at 
present. With an aching head and bursting 
heart she endeavored to appear cheerful, and 
succeeded, yet never had she spent so wretched 
an evening, followed by a night of indescriba- 
ble agony. She could not weep; she could 
only pray; reason tottered on her throne. 
“Could it be that one she had trusted so im- 
plicitly had proved false? Had he who had 
pledged his undying love forgotten those vows? 
Could he love another ?’’ 

The morning dawned upon a crushed and 
broken spirit. That night of suffering had 
wrought fearful changes on Helen ; still she 
struggled to conceal beneath smiles a heart 
that ached with very wretchedness. Fruitless 
were the means her aunt resorted to to restore 
the bloom to that pale, sad face, little knowing 
the nature of the disease that was wasting her 
frame. From her window she watched the 








workmen busy at the parsonage. She saw the 
beautiful yard, with its newly-painted fences 
of snowy whiteness, and the bright green Jat- 
tice-work, to support the luxuriant vines. Ah, 
yes! she watched with almost frenzied eager- 
ness the preparations for another which she 
hoped would one day have been made for her. 
To portray the agony of her spirit at the re- 
membrance of the happy past, and of plighted 
vows now blighted and broken, is not possi- 
ble; those only can understand who have suf- 
fered as Helen Manning did. 

She had been in the city three Sabbaths. 
Fortunately, two were too stormy to venture 
out; on the third she pleaded a severe head- 
ache as an excuse to remain at home (and it 
was true; she was never free from it now). 
She felt she had not strength to meet that 
trial. The fourth was her last; on Monday 
morning she was to return home. Aunt Clara 
was sick in the morning, and Helen played 
nurse. In the afternoon, however, she could 
no Jonger resist her aunt’s entreaties to go and 
hear the new minister. She went, shrouded 
in a thick brown veil, and selected a remote 
seat in the gallery. 

The preacher rose. One look assured her 
there was no mistake; there was the same 
noble form, high forehead, massive brown 
hair, and dark eye; and, oh, that voice, how 
it thrilled through her very soul as he read the 
hymn, ‘Come, ye disconsolate!’”’ <A dizziness 
came over her; all was dark; she had no 
power to move. How long she sat thus she 
could net tell, knowing nothing till she heard 
the speaker’s voice again announcing, ‘ Be 
thou faithful till death, and I will give theea 
crown of life’’—the same sermon she had 
once listened to with such delight. The memory 
of that happy Sabbath came to her relief, open- 
ing the long sealed fountain of her tears, and 
she wept for the first time since she left her 
home. 

Early the following morning she bade fare- 
well to the scenes that had caused her such 
anguish, and ere night was safe by her father’s 
side. ‘ 


The evening of the 4th of June wasa brilliant 
one. Helen had spent the day alone in her 
room, bearing too heavy a heart to mingle 
with the merry laugh of her happy brother, 
sister, and little nieces. It was the wedding 
day, and the fifth anniversary of that sad night 
when they parted beneath the clear moonlight. 
The same moon new shene-upon her, and, as 
she sat in its pale, liquid light, she pictured 
the festive scene of that day in all its details, 
while she shuddered as she seemed to hear the 
solemn marriage vows, as they had a few hours 
before been pledged. 

Throwing a light shaw! about her, she wan- 
dered forth, she knew not, cared not where ; 
all she desired was rest, rest for her aching 
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heart. She sought her mother’s grave, throw- 
ing herself upon it. She lay, it may have 
been hours; she knew not. She longed, yes, 
she almost prayed, that her pilgrimage might 
end, and she rest beneath the green sod. A 
voice startled her; a strong hand raised her; 
she iooked. What was it? Whatcould it be? 
Henry! No, it cannot be; I am mad. No, 
oh, no! to-day he stood at the altar, and is now 
far away with his happy bride. 

“Ellie,” said a firm yet gentle voice, ‘‘ what 
does this mean? Why are you here? and 
what mean these wild ravings? Look at me! 
it is, indeed, Henry.”’ 

‘But why here? Were you not to-day wed- 
ded to one ina distant city, where you preached 
last Sabbath ?”’ 

“You mistake me, dear Ellie. I have not 
been thus false to you and to my early vows. 
I did preach there last Sabbath for my Cousin 
Henry Wilson, who has recently returned with 
me from Europe, and to-day I stood by his 
side as he pledged himself to love and cherish 
one whom he has chosen as his comparison.’’ 

“Ts not this a dream ?’’ asked Helen. 

But that same voice which from childhood 
she had trusted assured her it was not, and she 
was happy. 


The usually quiet village of C—— was in a 
decided commotion one clear October morning. 
Old and young hurried from their homes to- 
wardthechurch. Merry children and blooming 
maidens, in their gay holiday attire, crowded 
up the isles, bearing massive bunches of flow- 
ers. Even old Aunt Nancy hobbled up the 
steps, leaning on her cane; and many other 
daughters of poverty and affliction wended 
their way to the church, for it was Helen Man- 
ning’s wedding day. She had been their light 
and joy for many a year, for she had supplied 
their wants, had visited them in sickness, had 
brought delicacies to tempt their appetites, had 
cheered them in their sorrows by the story of 
a Saviour’s love, had whispered to them in 
low, sweet tones the promises of God’s holy 
word, and led them to trust them, and they 
loved her sincerely. Soon the busy hum of 
many voices was hushed, and the bridal train 
entered the church. It was nota costly array, 
but conducted in all the beauty and simplicity 
of a village nuptial. 

The solemn vows were taken; the blessing 
invoked ; congratulations from kind, honest, 
loving hearts followed; and the happy pair 
were again seated in the carriage. As it drove 
away, a pair of bright blue eyes, smiling 
through tears, were raised.as she asked, ‘‘ Hen- 
ry, do you now believe that ‘ what is to be will 
be?’” 


>> 


In all things preserve integrity. 
NieGur is the season for self-examination. 





LEAP-YEAR, AND HOW IT WAS 
OBSERVED IN L—. 


BY PEARL HERBERT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir was half past four, and the academy bell 
was sounding its welcome dismissal. Kittie 
Prince and Rose Weston walked arm in arm 
down the broad path in deep consultation. 
Ned Rudolph and Chester Dallas passed them, 
Ned giving Kittie a slight pinch, his method of 
showing his preference, while Chester bowed 
low to Miss Rose, wishing her wne bonne jour ; 
but the pinch and the bow were alike unnoticed, 
and the boys passed on, wondering if the “ girls 
were mad.”” ‘Mad, no!’’ said Ned, “I know 
them better than that, they are up to some 
mischief ;’’ and Ned wasn’t far from right. 

‘Now this must be settled to-night,’’ Rose 
was saying, as Maggie Coyle joined them ; for 
Maggie’s benefit the plan was once more re- 
hearsed. ‘‘Won’t it be lovely ?’’ Rose asked. 

Maggie thought it would, and down the street 
they went, chattering like so many magpies. 
As they separated, Rose said, ‘‘The Wide 
Awakes have been notified to meet at my house 
to-night at seven. Remember, don’t fail to 
come ; every member expected, as business of 
importance will come before the meeting,”’ she 
added, quoting the oft-repeated words of the 
President of the “‘ Wide Awake Society.” 

At the hour appointed, some twenty-eight or 
thirty girls, ages ranging from fifteen to twenty, 
met at Colonel Weston’s to decide. Decide 
what? that was just what they could not do— 
about the Leap-Year Party to be given by Lo 
Stevens twodays later. Whom shali we invite? 
and will we have to call for our beaux? asked 
the uninitiated ? 

“Who are you going to take?” asked Wilna 
May of Kittie Prince. 

‘The first masculine I shall see to-morrow,”’ 
she answered testily. 

“That will be Ned, of course,’”” spoke up 
Wilna in a loud tone, “for he always calls for 
you on his way to school.’’ 

‘“‘The hateful!’’ muttered Kit to herself, 
“how soft sheis! I feel like choking her every 
time she opens her mouth.’’ 

Turning to Bird Kenny, Wilna said in a pat- 
ronizing tone, ‘‘ You can take little Fred Dal- 
las; he’d be just the one for you.’’ 

“Take him yourself,” was Birdie’s quick 
reply, and her black eyes flashed ominously. 

Louise Kenny; or Birdie, as she was more 
familiarly called, was just entering her fifteenth 
year, and this was to be her first real grown-up 
party, as her little brother Frank told her, and 
she was looking forward to this event, as young 
girls of fifteen always do, with intensest in- 
terest. She had nothought as to whom she would 
invite; but Wilna’s teasing remarks decided 
her, and that very night she sent a dainty note, 
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written on 1 violet paper, to Theodore Wood, 


the very fellow she knew Wilna would be sure | 


to ask. It was very naughty in Birdie to do so, 


but girls will be girls. 


“Take Fred Dallas!” | 


and the miniature nose took a decided upward | 


curve. 


Birdie entertained a special aversion | 


for little men ; and poor Fred was certainly no | 


young girl’s beauideal. He was Birdie’s senior 
by three years, but not nearly so tall, and a 
slight stoop made him appear even shorter than 
he really was. But poor Fred was not forgot- 
ten. 
him, and a flush of gratified pleasure rose to 
the face of the poor sickly boy as he read Nel- 
lie’s loving little note. 

“TI guess I’Jl take Loomis Hunt,” said the 
sweet voice of Hattie Ainsley. 


“Tf you do you'll get the mitten,”’ answered | 


Wilna, ‘‘for Maggie Coyle will ask him.’’ 

Maggie overheard Wilna’s reply, and in her 
deep-gray eyes there beamed an unpleasant 
expression, a look of cunning, that should not 
have rested on a young girl’s face. 

“I know who I’m going to take,”’ spoke up 
Florry Webster, in a decided tone, as she per- 
formed a graceful pirouette, ‘handsome Theo- 
dore Wood.” 

“No, you don’t,”’ said Wilna May, “for I’m 
going to ask him myself.” 

‘Bet a cent he won’t go with you,” returned 
Florry, saucily, and words ran high between 
them, when Rose appeared on the scene, and 
settled all disputes by saying that each one 
should invite whom she pleased. ‘We ’ll not 
one of us tell whom we have asked, and that 
will be all the more fun when the night arrives.” 

“A stump speech from Colonel Rose,’’ said 
one of the ringleaders ; the cry was taken up, 
and loud were the calls for Rose! Rose! 

Mounting a handsome hassock covered with 
maroon velvet, and balancing herself with the 
Colonel’s gold-headed cane, she commenced. 
‘Girls, you all. know that Lo Stevens is not 
rich, and this party is going to cost no small 
sum, and just here comesina proposition. You 
all know how hard she has worked, during the 
past three years, to advance the interests of 
our school and society, and I propose that we 
club together and get her a handsome watch, 
and present it on the night of the party. Pa 
is going up to the city in the early train to- 
morrow, and will get it for us, if we give him 
the order. Shall it be a gift from the Wide 
Awake Society? What do you say, girls?” 

“‘T say let’s have refreshments, we can’t eat 
watches,” said a heavy, masculine voice at the 
door; a d the jolly Colonel, taking Bird Kenny 
on one arm, and Florry Webster on the other, 
led the Way to the spacious dining-hall, where 
a bountiful collation was served. 

Rose went with her father to the station the 
next morning, and her last words, as he jumped 
aboard the train, “Get the prettiest one you 
can find,’’ settled the watch question. 


Kind-hearted Nellie Stevens remembered | 
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All that day mysterious little notes were re- 
ceived and answered. Shall we take a peep 
behind the scenes, and see how, in two in- 
stances, they were received ? 

Roy Williston was a young law student in 
the office of Gilman & Sayles. He was not 
handsome ; nature had not been lavish in her 
gift of beauty in this instance ; and, seemingly, 
repented for the omission, she had endowed 
him with an unusually fine mind. That he was 
not handsome does not follow that he was 
homely. He hada high, broad forehead, large, 


| dreamy, gray eyes, and mouth perfect in shape 





| if not in size, and complexion so very fair as 


to be the envy of half the village belles of 
L——, and yet there was wanting that indefin- 
able something that is needed to make upa 
perfectly handsome face. ‘‘ Interesting,” they 
called him, and that was just the word to ex- 
pressit. He was naturally bashful, but a year’s 
travel abroad had hidden that, the only defect, 
if defect it could be called, in his character. 
He was a general favorite in society, and yet 
he cared but little for amusements, and refused 
all invitations to the social gatherings in the 
town, whenever the slightest excuse for so do- 
ing presented itself.. A knock at the door, and 
in answer to his “‘come in,” the office boy en- 
ters and deposits the evening mail. Glancing 
hastily over the package, he selects three for 
himself, the rest aré business letters for the 
firm. The first! opened is from his mother ; 
he runs it over # see that home friends are 
well, then lays it aside for a more thorough 
reading by and by. The second is from a col- 
lege chum, and the third—well, he is at a loss ; 
it is evidently from a lady. Who ean it be? 
and he breaks the seal and reads :— 

- “Rose Weston’s compliments to Mr. Willis- 
ton, and requests the ‘ge of his company 
to-morrow eve at eight. walla rep party at 
Lo Stevens’. I anxiously await a - y. 

Yours truly, ESTON.”’ 

A flush of mingled pleasare ha regret rose 
to his usually pale brow, and he was wonder- 
ing what he should say in reply, when a second 
rap at the door made him thrust the note back 
into the envelope; but before he could trans- 
fer it to his pocket, the smiling face of Gus 
Sayles appeared. 

“By George! if thisisn ’t rich !” said the new- 
comer. ‘See here!” and the merry fellow 
handed Roy a delicately-perfumed note, the 
counterpart of the one he had just recéived, 
signed Maggie Coyle. “Jupiter! it is too 
bad !”’ said Gus at length, ‘I shall have tosend 
regrets, for I’ve asked Madge Lawrenee to go 
up to M—— to attend the theatre to-morrow 
night. Did you get one too?” he asked, as his 
eye chanced to light on the dainty white enve- 
lope that Roy was nervously tuzning in his 
hand. 

“Yes,” he answered, slowly; “and what 
shall I do?” 
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“Do! why tell her you’ll go, of course, you 
goose! I'd be glad to, if I had not something 
else on my programme. You will have any 
amount of fun; I positively envy you,” and 
Gus wiped away an imaginary tear. 

More than one masculine heart gave a suspi- 
cious little throb that day, as these white- 
winged messengers were read by their owners ; 
and the dreams of thirty young men in the 
village of L——, on that memorable night, were 
disturbed by visions of blue eyes, black eyes, 
and gray. Roy’s slumbers were not as sound 
as usual—he was awake much of the night. 
During the intervals of sleep he was at the 
altar promising to love, honor, and obey—not 
piquant Rose Weston, but that horrid Hannah 
Gilman, who often came ,down to the office to 
ask, ‘“‘If papa was in,’’ when she very well 
knew he was not ; and Roy knew that she knew 
it too.: Her little arts to win the interesting 
law student in her father’s office were observed 
by many; Roy had several times been joked 
about it, and Gus had teasingly asked him one 
day, if Hannah had proposed yet. Gus did 
not have much better success than Roy that 
night, as for sleep; he dreamed he had asked 
both Madge and Maggie to marry him, and he 
was awaiting their replies. What if they 
both should answer “‘ yes,” what'was he to do? 
When his little sister came in to waken him in 
the morning, he was moaning as though in 
pain, and the drops of perspiration stood tiickly 
on his forehead. ‘‘Confound the girls,’ was 
his comment, as he rubbed his eyes and told 
Nattie to bring up some shaying water. Poor 
little Nattie thought he was scolding her, and 
burst into tears. When she could tell him why 
she cried, he patted the little curly head, and 
promised her a nice ride after Daisy that very 
morning; and when he consented to say she 
might take the lines just once, her tears ceased 
to flow, and she went down the stairs humming 
@ merry little air. 


CHAPTER II. 


Life in brightest phases seen 
Is but vilded all 
O’er its fairest pages shadows fall.—CraMER. 

AT nine o'clock on that never-to-be-forgotten 
night in L——, Mr. Stevens’ parlors were filled 
with a bevy of young folks. There were sweet 
Mattie Lewis and manly Clarke Hampton; 
fair Alice Lindsley and Burt Thatcher, the 
village clown; Wilna May and her Cousin 
Ross ; Roy Williston and wild Rose, the col- 
onel’s only child; timid Hattie Ainsley and 
merry Will Kempton ; Lea Prince, lively Kate, 
and Ned Rudolph, the minister’s son; Valatie 
Wayland, Scott Gilman and his sister Hannah ; 
Maggie Coyle and Chester Dallas; Florry 
Webster and Helen Angel, with their brothers ; 
Bird Kenny and Theodore Wood; these be- 


longed to the ‘‘clique”’ in the town. Two or 
three college sophs, who were home on a vaca- 
tion, were invited for sake of variety ; and one 
divinity student, ‘‘to give duc gravity to the 
occasion,’’ so Burt Thatcher said. 

*Where’s Hunt?” some one asked, as that 
young gent failed to make an appearance, and 
in Maggie Coyle’s eyes there shone a strange 
glitter. 

‘‘Meg, what have you done with him?” 
asked Burt. 

“ Nothing," she answered, quietly, in tones 
of mingled innocence and indifference; but 
there was a volume of meaning in her dark 
gray eyes, which beded no good to the young 
absentee. 

Yes, Maggie knew why he was not there. 
Three weeks before, they had had a foolish 
quarrel, which Loomis had quite forgotten ; 
but it seems Maggie had not. She resolved to 
be revenged some time, and now was her op- 
portunity. She knew that not one of the girls 
would dare ask him because of her, and thus 
she could prevent his coming. Poor Loomis! 
he did feel hurt at the seeming slight, for he 
had generally been one of the first to receive 
an invitation to their social gatherings. He 
heard of it the night before from -Ross Quinney, 
| who showed Loomis his invitation from his 
| Cousin* Wilna. 

**You ’re going, of course?” said Ross. 

| “Hardly, without an invitation,’ answered 
| Loomis. 

“It’s funny you hav’n’t received one,’’ con- 
| tinued Ross, who half repented telling him of 
| the affair when he saw the look of disappoint- 
/ment Loomis could not eenceal. “Never 
| mind,’’ added Ross, giving him a hearty slap 
on the shoulder as he left him; “you'll get 
one.in the morning, I hav’n’t a doubt.’’ 

But the morning mail brought no violet- 
scented dilllet doue to the expectant Loomis, 
and he wondered what it could mean. Poor 
Loomis! it was many a long day before he did 
know. 

The evening was passing merrily with song, 
games, merry jest, and gay badinage. Bird 
Kenny sang in her inimitable voice the ‘‘ Night- 
ingale’s Trill,’”’ followed by Helen Angel “In 
Happy Moments.’ 

“Did you ever see an angel?’ asked Ross, 
of the dignified some-day-to-be D.D. 

‘Never ; but I hope to some day,” was the 
quiet reply. 

‘Look !” said Ross, nodding towards Helen, 
who was playing a few sweet chords as a pre- 
lude, ‘“‘there’s one. Better take a good look; 
you may never see another. Her first name is 
Helen,”’ he added, quoting in a comic voice 
from Tennyson’s Maud, “Beautiful voice, be 
still, for you only trouble the mind.” 

The ladies, in lieu of their new character, 
behaved in a highly creditable mannet ; offered 
the gentlemen their seats, led them to the 
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piano when called upon fer music, said pretty 
nothings, and bestowed killing glances that 
would have done credit to a finished flirt of 
the sterner sex; in short, played their parts 
well. When refreshments were served, the 
merriment increased. 

‘* Aprés vous,"’ said Valatie Wayland, in tones 
of mock gallantry, as Seott Gilman, forgetting 
his part, took from the waiter a cup of coffee, 
handing it to her. 

‘‘Is there nothing more I can give you?” 
asked Mattie Sims, of Mr. Hampton. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’’ he meekly replied. ‘ When 
I am at home, mother always gives me a kiss 
for dessert ;’’ and he gave the fair girl at his 
side a half-bashful glance. 

** In the first place, you are not at home ; and 
in the second, I am not your mother ; so you'll 
have to go without,’’ she replied, somewhat 
tartly, for Mattie disliked to be teased in that 
way. 

Near by sat Helen Angel and Burt Thatcher. 
The latter was saying, “1 knew when Hannah 
came in so demurely with her brother and 
Valatie it was for a reason, and there it is as 
plain as daylight,’’ and he nodded in Hannah's 
direction. She was leaning on the arm of Soph 
No. 2, making-love to him in a desperate fash- 
ion. “She’s fishing for a ride behind his 
bays to-morrow,” said Burt. “ Mystars! don’t 
I wish I could puta flea in that poor fellow’s 
ear?” 

“Don’t use such words,’’ said Helen; “re- 
member, you are a lady to-night.’* 

“Jingo! so lam; I forgot.” 

“But you must not forget,” said Helen. 
‘“What would you think of me if I should use 
such words?’ and she glanced reprovingly 
into Burt’s wicked brown eyes. 

“What would I think?” he repeated. “Just 
the same as I do now—that you are an 
angel.’’ 

Kittie Prince, who happened to be sitting 
by Mr. Dix, one of the college gents, when 
refreshments were served, devoted her whole 
attention for the time to the young man by her 
side, helping him to all the dainties, opening 
his orange, picking out nuts, and even going 
to the dining-hall herself for a glass of lemon- 
ade when he expressed a wish forsome. When, 
a few minutes later, she folded his napkin, 
giving his plate and goblet to the waiter, he 
leaned lazily back with folded arms, gallantly 
declaring leap year delicious, and saying he 
wished it could last forever. 

A few tableaux and a charade had been got- 
ten up for the last of the evening. Maggie 
Coyle as Madame Malgras had made her fare- 
well bow to the audience, and during the mo- 
mentary hush which always follows a closing 
scene, the gay revellers were startled by a loud 
long peal from the door bell. A moment later 





Lo Stevéns’ scared face appeared at the door. | 


“There is a fire in the village,” she said; | 


**Kenny's block is nearly destroyed. George 
is waiting at the door for Birdie.” 

They broke up in. confusion. The girls 
rushed from one room to the other, wringing 
their hands, and behaving like idivts generally. 
Lo went back to the door where George was 
waiting. 

“I did not tell you all,” he said; “several 
men have been injured by the falling walls, 
and one killed.”’ 

“*Who was it?” asked Lo, with white lips ; 
and George, with a sob in his voiee, an- 
swered :— 

* Loomis Hunt.’ 

Another beside Lo heard his reply, and, 
stepping out from the shadow, Maggie Coyle 
stood before them. Her face was ghastly in 
the moonlight, and in a hearse, unnatural 
tone, she asked :— 

‘Are you sure?” 

“It was only a report as I was leaving the 
village; it may not be so,”’ he answered, in 
cautious tones. 

Poor Maggie’s revenge was not so sweet as 
she thought it would be. “ Had he been with 
us this evening, he need not have died ; and, 
but for me, he would have been here. I’ve 
killed him! I’m his murderer !’* she repeated 
many times that long, long night. 


“There's a tincture of grief in the beautiful song 
That sobs on the summer air.”’ 


Eight years ago the events above related oc- 
eurred. ‘‘ Where are the soft eyes of azure and 
eyes of brown” that beamed brightly in the 
home of Lo Stevens on that merry leap-year 
eve? Loomis Hunt did not die, but lived to 
call the wayward but repentent Maggie his 
wife. One year from his wedding day he stood 
by a satin-lined rosewood casket; and pressed 
a last kiss on Maggie’s clay cold lips. Kittie 
Prince is now the wife of a staid college pro- 
fessor, aone other than our old-time friend, 
Mr. Dix. And Ned Rudolph—well, you see, 
he did not marry his first adoration. Ned says 
his ideas took to soaring, and nothing but an 
Angel would satisfy him, and the stately Helen 
makes him a model wife. Bird Kenny, who 
scorned to take Fred Dallas to the leap-year 
party because he was too small, did not refuse 
to take him for a husband six years later for 
the same reason. There was no need, for 
Fred grew up a tall, slender man, and now 
looks down benignly on Birdie’s dark eurls, 
and his blue eyes look lovingly into the black 
ones. Birdie says he is the handsomest man 
in the country, but Fred says the glass tells 
quite another story. Fair Alice Lindsley mar- 
ried a Mr. Thatcher, and went away to live in 
a far western city ; but not the Burt Thatcher 
of leap-year notoriety. Burt, who is still un- 
married, says, ‘‘One of the name is as good as 
the same.’’ Sweet Mattie Lewis is the wife of 
a gray-haired widower; and three sons, all 
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older than herself, eall her mother. Colonel | 
Weston, whose wife died many years ago, is 
now on his second wedding trip, and among 
the charming hills of Switzerland he and his 
young bride, Florry Webster, are spending a 
long honeymoon. Roy and Rose are with | 


them. One year from the night of the party, | 


Roy sent Rose a perfumed billet dowz, which 
did not contain an invitation toa party. What 
Rose answered 
“It were treason to tell 
As her blushes deepened to crimson glow.” 

Wilna May is teaching in the old academy 
where she was once a pupil; and sweet Hattie 
Ainslee, among the orange groves of the sunny 
South, is patiently waiting the coming of the 
messenger. Consumption will soon claim an- 
other victim. Loomis Hunt has taken the 
mourning band from his hat; he goes every 
Sunday night down to Mr. Stevens’. It is 
rumored that the gentle Nellie is the magnet 
that draws him there. But, if he should marry 
Nellie, he will not forget Maggie, his first love, 
his cherished wife. Hannah Gilman is thirty- 
two now; ‘an ugly, disagreeable old maid,’”’ 
so Gus Sayles says; and Gus, who is never 
thoroughly happy unless teasing somebody, 
often quotes from “John, Jr.,’’ for Hannah’s 
benefit, saying, on a moss-grown grave-stone 
years hence people will read : “‘ Hannah Amelia 
Gilman, aged seventy. In single blessedness 
she lived, and in the same did die;” and he 
sings, ‘‘Hannah’s at the window, binding 
shoes ;’’ says he never sings the answer, out 
of respect to Hannah’s feelings; ‘‘for, you 
know,” he always adds in tantalizing tone, 
‘*that other Hannah got married.’’ As Gus is 
himself yet ‘‘fancy free,’’ she delights in re- 
torting, ‘‘People who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones.’’ Gus says he in- 
tends to marry some time, but he would like 
to get Hannah off his hands first, laughingly 
declaring that if, at the end of the year, she is 
still Miss Gilman, he will take her himself; 
and the gossips of L—— shake their wise heads 
and repeat in concert, ‘‘Many a truth spoken 
in jest.’’ Perhaps the gossips are right for 
once, for Gus spends much of his time at law- 
yer Gilman’s, and scarce a day passes that 
Hannah does not have a ride behind his pet 
*Daisy.”’ Gaus says, if it had not been for 
him, Hannah would have died in despair long 
ago. 


ART AND LOVE. 


‘* ELLEN, my wife is dead,” thus wrote my 
old lover, Henry Flint. “She has been dead 
these three years, and I have sought you so 
long, so long. May I come to you now?” 

I tossed the letter from me. My heart was 





burning with anger to think that he would dare | 


to present himself in my presence; that he 
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| “would insult ine thus after having driven me 
| from my home ; that he would now proffer the 
| love which he ‘denied me when it rightly be- 
longed to me. Now that I had a companion, 
| his offer was unnecessary; true my wedded 
love was only art, but artin the highest sense ; 
| I revelled in it. To me it was brother, sister, 
| father, and mother—and was not that sufficient 
| for my greatest needs? I wrote him an answer 
that “ His visit would be productive of no good, 
and it might result in evil.’’ 

Weeks and months passed away after his 
letter. I struggled, for struggle it always is 
| when woman has no one to lend a helping hand 
or give an encouraging smile, to embody the 
| idea which so mockingly goaded me on to, per- 
| severance. 

When the dull dusk of evening shaded my 
easel so that brush and colors were only tanta- 
lizing me to renew vain efforts, then I put 
aside the tools with which I worked, and I 
strolled up and down the narrow streets. 
Wealth and poverty, misery and happiness, 
vice and virtue, passed before me. 1 saw piles 
upon piles of beautiful merchandise temptingly 
arrayed, that women scruple not to sell their 
birthrights for. I saw pictures and books; 
I thought of that great god Fame—I could 
not worship him; I only wanted to prove that 
love is not all in ail to woman. 

The season was now approaching when I 
should place my picture in an art gallery. 
Perhaps, thought I, it may receive favorable 
notice. It was not merely a fancy picture, but 
‘one which drew largely upon my memory. 
Two girl children—one four years old—the 
other six. The little one stood with two paper 
curls pressed to each side of her temples, and, 
with an earnest look, was saying, ‘‘ Pin them, 
sister.’”” The elder looked down at her with a 
mischievous expression, as if to say, “ And 
where shall I pin them?’’ There was so much 
grave roguishness to be portrayed inthe coun- 
tenance of the elder one, that I had despaired 
of ever realizing my idea. 

However, my picture was finished. I went 
one morning to see if it was arranged witha 
proper deference to light. I took my seatina 
corner of the room, and, while watching the 
visitors, forgot the object of my visit, until I 
saw a gentleman quietly smile at the name at- 
tached to the picture. I looked at the gentle- 
man, and I saw that there was something fa- 
miliar in his manners ; in a moment it thrilled 
through me that he was Henry Flint. 

Five years had certainly changed him very 
much. When I saw him last he was a young 
man of twenty-four years; now he was a 
manly man of twenty-nine. Time had favored 
him as much as he had dealt rudely with me. 
He never loved me, thought I, or he could not 
be looking so well. And how was I changed? 
A girl at eighteen and a woman at twenty- 
three are vastly different. 
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I arose, and while passing out of the gallery, | as well as myself. The evening we parted, 
heard the question asked, “‘ Who is the painter | the thought that you had never loved me, mad- 


of this?”’ 

The attendant looked towards me and an- 
swered the question. 

‘Give me her name and residence; I must 
see her,’’ said Mr. Flint. 

I went home thoroughly tired out, now that 
I had nothing to do but to hope and wait. 
Have you ever had a suit involving all that was 
dear to you? If so, you can realize how pa- 
tiently you must await the decision after the 
labor is over, Thus I felt, as I threw myself 
into an arm-chair, and, carelessly taking up a 
book, strove to amuse myself. A woman's 
book—“ Aurora Leigh’’—it is only woman that 
can probe woman’s‘heart. As I turned over 
the leaves, I wondered if Mrs. Browning, with 
her powerful genius, ever felt that sinking de- 
spondency, which made me doubt whether I 


} 





had even a germ of talent. Constant occupa- | 


tion had prevented me from thinking anything 
of myself; I had been lost in my work, and 
what if now I had made so great a mistake as 
that? 

Do you know what it is to be the victim of 
disappointed love? what a withering blight it 
casts over the human heart? but, even that 
has some cheering hopes to urge us to live and 
wait. Time can bring us new loves, but it can- 
not give us genius if we have never possessed 
it. 1 thought of the criticism— ‘favorably 
spoken of.”’” “We want the best in art now, 
or no art,’’ so think many men—but a woman 
poet has said :— 

“Came a morn 
I stood upon the brink of twenty years, 
And looked before and after, as I stood, 
Woman and artist—either incomplete, 
Both credulous of completion.” 

That morning a visitor came; he wished to 
see Ellen Hyde, I went into the little parlor 
adjoining the studio, and there met Henry 
Flint. 

‘“Miss Hyde, I presume. I called to Jearn if 
you would object to sell your picture —‘The 
two sisters.’”’ 

“Not at all, Mr. Flint. It was placed there 
for exhibition, and I hoped would find a pur- 
chaser.”’ 

The bargain wascompleted. Mr. Flint turned 
to go, and then said, “Ellen, why would you 
not allow me to visit you ?’’ 

Ihad hoped that there would be no reference 
to the past in our business interview. 

“Ellen, dear Ellen, may I not come and see 
you while I remain in the city? Let me be 
your friend, if nothing more.”’ 

“Mr. Flint,” I said, “I do not understand 
you. You well know that I loved; I thought 
my love returned. You became vexed at me, 
and married another for revenge.” 

“Ellen, al] you say is true, too true. I did 
not know the injury I was inflicting upon you 





dened me to desperation. 1 wooed and won 
another, I confess, more to fill the void which 
your departure caused, than because I truly 
loved her. She did not love me; we were both 
spared a life of misery. I sought you for three 
years, but you had effectually destroyed all 
trace of yourself, until the morning that I saw 
you atthe gallery. LIheard that you had taken 
up your abode in this city, but you did not an- 
swer my letter, and I thought that you could 
not be here.’’ 

“Mr, Flint,” I said, ‘Iam wedded to art.” 

“You shall have art as your companion 
whenever you wish it. I do not fear my rival 
at all; only let me tell you that I love you 
truly. Will you be mine?” 

I answered Henry as all women answer the 
question when their hearts reply for them, 
** You have my hand, Henry.” 

I have not been unfaithful to either of my 
loves, as my home will testify. I cannot but 
believe that Art and Love are rivals—but rivals 
which need fear no jealousy. 


_—_- « ~~ on 


LITTLE DAISY. 





BY ISABELLA JENNINGS. 





Her little head of shining hair, 
Her eyes so mild and blue, 
Her dimpled face a pearly veil 

With angels peering through. 


Those little waxen lids so pure, 
Whose fringes droop and rise, 

Are like the silv'ry clouds that float 
Across the azure skies. 


That winsome mouth with rose-leaves lined 
And set with glitt’ring pearl, 

Is wafting kisses every where, 
My precious baby girl. 


Her merry voice comes ringing out 
Like tinkiing silver bells, 

Or low and plaintive gushes forth 
As songs from ocean shells. 


Two tiny hands my pale brow wreathe, 
Or gently stroke my head ; 

Two white arms raised so lovingly 
To lift me out of bed. 


From morn till night her little feet 
Are patt’ring threugh each room, 

A fairy nymph whose magic light 
Dispels their shadowy gloom. 


But I could paint as well the stars 
Iluming heaven’s blue arch, 

Ay, e’en the breeze which whispers to 
The linden and the larch. 


Thy sister calls thee Daisy, love, 
And true and sweet the name; 
Thy brother says thou art a bud 
From heaven's bright realms that came. 


God grant my bud may blossom here 
Unmarred by earth’s chill air, 

And when perfected may she bloom 
In brighter radiance there. 
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HOME NEEDLE-WORK.* 
BODY LINEN. | 
For cutting out and making all the different 
varieties of chemises and shirts, there are fixed 
rules to be followed; and, when once these 
invariable rules are conquered, but little diffi- 
cuity will be experienced in making the various | 
kinds. This end will be attained by a careful 
analysis of the component parts, as these, 
when examined separately, will give a better 
understanding of the whole. We will com- 
mence, then, by describing the chemise, the 
making of which is much less complicated 
than that of the shirt. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHEMISE—MEASUREMENT 
—CUT—MAKE—DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 
Fig. 1.—A chemise is composed of eight 
parts, which are— 
1. The body of the chemise. 





2. The gores. 
3. The sleeves. 
4. The gussets. 

















MEASUREMENT. 

In making a chemise, it is not of importano 
to be very exact as regards measurement, as 
in no case does the garment fit closely to the 
body. Plenty of width ought always to be 
allowed, yet it is necessary to ascertain— 

ist. The measurement of the length of the 


| chemise, taken from the shoulder to half way 


down the leg. 

2d. The size of the top of the chemise, taken 
from one shoulder to another. 

3d. The length of the sleeves. This, in the 
case of a nightgown (which has much similar- 
ity to a shirt, and which will be fully treated 
further on), with the sizes of the neck and 
wrist, are all of importance. The length of 
the chemise sleeve is according to taste. These 
measurements are generally taken from a pat- 
tern chemise ; but, failing this, they must be 
taken from the figure of the intended wearer. 
It will then be easy to ascertain the quantity 
of material required. Thus, for a person of 


Fig. 3. 











. The bands for the sleeves, 
. The band for the neck. 

. The shoulder straps 

8. The trimming. 


AO 


* ext month we will give the continuation of this 
work. 


medium height, about two yards and a half of 
linen or calico would be necessary. The ma- 
terial must be at least a yard in width, but 
greater width than a yard and a quarter would 
occasion waste. 
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CUT AND MAKE OF A CHEMISE — DIFFERENT 
METHODS OF PREHARING THE BODY OF THE 
CHEMISE, THE GORES, ETC. i 
To begin with a very simply-made cheniise 

about a yard and a half long, the sleeves four 

inches in length. For this it will be requisite 
to have three yards of material ; as this is com- 

posed of two widths of the calico, besides a 

quarter of a yard for the sleeves, in all about 

three yards and a quarter will be required. 

From this quantity the piece for the sleeves 

ought first te be taken, say a quarter of a yard. 

The rest of the chemise will then be formed of 

the remaining three yards. Divide the mate- 

rial in two equal parts, one to form the back 
width, and one for the front. It will at once 
be perceived that, in leaving the body of the 
chemise thus, there would be too great a width 
at the top, and not enough at the bottom. 

The desired shape is therefore given by the 

gores. 

Fig. 2. Gores.—These are strips of material 
cut from one side of the length, pointed at one 








gores hang by a few threads on each side of 
the body of the chemise. Then, turning them 
towards the lower edge, they must be sewed 
by the selvage to the edge of the chemise. 
This method gives a pretty cut to the top of 
the chemise, and forms short gores, such as 
are now preferred. 

2d Method.—The gores can be placed on one 
side only of the chemise. This plan is excel- 
lent where the material is very wide. In such 
a case it is only necessary to cut two gores 
from one side of the chemise. These (one for 
the back width and one for the front) must be 
larger than if they were taken from both sides. 
These gores are sewn to the opposite sides 
from which they have been taken. The gores 
in this (and in all cases) are sewn by their 
selvage to the selvage of the chemise, and 
then closed at the sides by running and felling 
the seam. Again, if the material be very 
wide, the four gores can be shaped from a 
straight piece taken from each width of the 
stuff. These long narrow pieces must be folded 


Fig. 2. 





end. There are different ways of preparing 
gores. 

ist Method.—To cut these gores from each 
side of the chemise, the width required for the 
neck ought carefully to be marked by pins. 
From each pin to the edge of the chemise there 
should be several inches (say five), which 
represent the width of the gore at its base e; 
from this the stuff must be cut on the cross 
and narrowed to a point towards the middle of 
the chemise—that is to say, to the outside edge 
of the material. For a beginner, it will be 
better, before cutting the stuff, to fold it firmly 
on the cross, making a mark where the scissors 
ought to go. After these first gores are cut 
(two are cut at the same time, one from the 
back width and one from the front), and after 
having cut in the same manner the gores from 
the other side of the chemise, let all the four 











aud cut on the cross, each straight piece then 
making two gores. These gores are first fixed 
and tacked to the chemise by the selvage or 
straight sides, and are afterwards neatly 
seamed. 

Fig. 3. 24 Method.—This is useful to know, 
as it is very quick and simple, and requires no 
preparation for the gores. After having cut 
off the material required for the sleeves, etc., 
that intended for the chemise is folded into 
three parts, a, }, c, so that the two ends meet 
in the middle of the material, then the sides 
are sewn together ; this forms a bag, or rather 
a double bag having two ends, d,¢. It is from 
each side of the bag near to the sewing that 
the gores are to be cut, so that the straight 
ends of each of them meet in the middle of the 
under portion of the bag. The edges of the 
opening of the bag are the lower ends of the 
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. chemise, which lie exactly on the centre of the 


material ; that centre is the top of the chemise. 
It is from the lower portion of the chemise 
that the gores are cut, taken, as usual, from 
the width remaining after the size of the 
shoulders has been arranged. Fig. 3 allows 
one gore to be seen, after noticing which the 
method will be easily understood. When all 
the gores are cut, the bag is unfolded, and the 
gores will be found to be sewn up. (Fig. 3.) It 
only remains to finish the chemise according 
to one of the ways described furtheron. When 
the chemise has been closed at each side by a 
seam run and felled from the slope, and when 
the hem, of about one inch and a quarter in 
width, has been made, the neck must be 
finished off. 





ee 


NEEDLE-CASE. 

Cut four pieces of perforated card-board, 
measuring four inches long, and two wide, 
and two measuring two inches square; work a 
pretty design with silk on three of the largest 
pieces, and the two squares; line all the pieces 





with silk, to match the embroidery ; sew them 
together to the shape of the design, leaving 
one of the larger pieces for the lid, which must 
only be sewn at one end. Make two little 
leaves of white flannel, and sew them to the 
lid ; to put the needles on, a little button must 
be sewn to the end of the lid, and a loop on 
the corresponding end of the box to fasten 
them together. 


oo 


SCISSORS CASE. 

Turis case is made of black cloth or leather. 
First, make a foundation twelve inches long 
and four and a half inches wide; then cut 
the pockets. The first must measure seven 
inches, each other one inch smaller than the 
last; five pieces are required with the founda- 
tion. Each piece must be lined with silk, and 





bound with narrow ribbon or braid, and after- 
wards stitched together, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Fig. 1. 





Four and a half inches are left for the turn- 

over flap; and a pocket, measuring three and 

a half inches, should be sewn on the outside 

of this for very small scissors. The case is 
Fig. 2. 





ornamented around the edge with a ruche of 
braid or ribbon, and an embroidered monogram 
on the outside pocket. . 
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CROCHET BASKET TO KEEP EGGS 
WARM. 

THE materials required are two ounces of 
blue Berlin wool. To form the octagonal star 
for the bottom, make a chain of 4 stitches, join 
around, work 2 double into each stitch. In 
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the next row, work 3 double in each stitch. In | 


2d. 1 double, separated by 1 chain, under 


the 3d and following rows, work 3 double into | each chain of first row. 
the centre stitch of the 3 double, and 1 double 
into each stitch between ; this forms the octa- 

Fig. 1. 





gon. Work thus for 30 rows, or more, accord- 


ing to the size you wish the bag to be. The 
octagon is finished by a row of picots, shown 
in Fig. 3, worked as follows: 1 double intoa 


Fig. 2. 





stitch of last row, 5 chain, 1 double into first 
of 5 chain, pass over 2 stitches of last row; 


Fig. 3. 





repeat. The bag is begun in the centre of the 
octagon ; work 15 rows of double stitches, work- 
ing through the upper part of the doubles of 
the octagon. From the 16th row, until you 
have the bag the size you require it, work 1 
double, separated by 1 chain, under each chain 
of thé preceding row. 

For the edge, which is shown in Fig. 2 :— 

lst row. 1 treble, separated by 1 chain under 
each chain of previous row. 








3d. Same as the edge of the octagon. 
The pockets for the eggs are sewn in the 





shallow parts to the bag, so that each of the 
eight points will hold an egg; a tassel of tied 
wool is placed between each. A crochet chain 
of wool is run through the top of the bag about 
an inch and a half from the edge, and finished 


at each end with a woollen tassel. Eggs 
placed inside the bag will keep warm for a 
considerable time. 
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KntFe plaiting, the edge of which is cut in 
half points. 
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GARNISHING, 


THE scientific branch of cookery comprises the 
devising of dishes and sauces. The artistic branch 
constitutes the art of garnishing, and this plays a 

i most important part in the outcome of the kitchen, 
as, by means of it, dishes please the eye before they 
please the palate. First impressions go a great 
way, and when one sense is captivated by an agree- 
able and inviting appearance, the dish must be bad 
indeed which fails to stand the more searching 
ordeal of taste. Besides, people who suffer from 
jaded appetites have a better chance of eating their 
dinner when the dishes which are put before them 
are pleasant to the sight. 

Art, however, is not a thing to be taught. You 
may show a man how to mix colors, but you cannot 
teach him how to use them. I will only attempt to 
explain that what in cookery is meant by garnishing 
is not the traditional parsley of the cook, and I will 
describe what cooks properly so called mean by gar- 
nishing, of what garnishes are made, and how the 
different materials are prepared for the purpose. 

The combinations of these things are too infinite to 
allow of more than a very general exposition. They 
wholly depend upon the talent, skill, and taste of 
the operator. The one and great thing to avoid, as 
much as possible, is the using for purposes of gar- 
nishing things which are not eatable. 

“Garniture,” which is rendered into English by 
** garnish,” may be defined as all that is added to the 
chief material, which constitutes the dish. Thus 
tomato sauce in a dish of eutlets, or fried potatoes 
around a steak are garnishes. 

These things fall naturally under two great heads. 
The hot garnishes, which accompany every savory 
dish, and the cold garnishes, which go with cold 
meats, salads, mayonnaises, ete. 

Vegetables are the chief material of hot garnishes. 
By judicious combinations they will produce very 
pretty effects of color. To instance only a few, tur- 
nips, potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, cauliflowers, 
celery, and vegetable marrows will give whites; 
carrots, tomatoes, beetroots supply the reds; truffles 
and mushrooms blacks; and then there are the end- 
less shades of green given by beans, peas, sprouts, 
cucumbers, asparagus, ete. To be so used, all such 
vegetables as will admit of it must be cut into uni- 
form shapes by what are called vegetable cutters, 
the successful use of which requires some practice. 
They may also be cut with a knife in the shape of a 
“quarter” of an orange, or again in little oblong 
siabs a quarter of an inch thick, and one inch by 
three-quarters with all the edges slightly chamfered. 
This way is very good for carrots; when the middle 
part begins to harden, and is not fit toeat. Some 
vegetables can be sliced, and out of them pieces can 
then be stamped. Beans should be cut into lozenges, 
or they may be cut in the shape of peas with a stamp. 
Cauliflowers should be picked out into little bunches 
the size of a penny at the top. Vegetables are 
usually cut before cooking, and each should be 
cooked separately. Great care is necessary to in- 
sure that when sent up to table they are all “ cuits 2 
point” and hot. Here is a simple example of purely 
vegetable garnish: Suppose that a piece of beef be 
stewed according to art, and put upona dish on a 
tasteful and velvety gravy. Having all your vege- 
tables ready cooked at hand, you proceed to place 
four little heaps of cauliflowers at equal distance 
from each other; then you flank each with carrot 





cut in slabs on one side, and beans cut into lozenges 
on the other; and lastly, you fill in the remaining 
spaces, i. e., between the beans and the carrots, with 
potatoes cut the shape and size of Spanish olives, 
and fried a very light color in butter. We should 
here observe that once cooked, these tings should 
not be touched with the hand, but put into position 
by means of a larding needle and a teaspoon, or 
some other instrument. For purposes of garnishing, 
potatoes are also mashed, and then shaped into va- 
rious forms, and they are likewise made into cro- 
quets or fried a golden color, in which latter case, 
eggs and spices should euter into their composition. 

Bread sippets, which are used to garnish many 
dishes, should be invariably fried in butter, and 
fried a uniform color all over. They ought to be cut 
out of stale bread, and should be of the same thick- 
ness and of a uniform shape, which, with the help of 
paste cutters, can be varied ad injinitum. 

Force meat, quenelles, tongue, eggs (hard boiled), 
olives, etc., are used in garnishing. Parsley should 
only be used in a fried form; a hot dish garnished 
with raw sprigs of parsley is ridiculous. The only 
cold things which may enter into the garnishes of 
hot dishes are lemons with some fish, water cresses 
or garden cress with some kinds of game and 
poultry. 

In the matter of the garnishes of cold dishes there 
is a wider scope for artistic feeling. Cold meats 
should always be ornamented with jelly, and instead 
of parsley, with the curled garden cress, which, 
while it resembles parsley closely, has the advantage 
of being eatable when raw. But it is in salads, 
mayonnaises, and the like, that the artistic feeling 
of a cook can come out. We will describe the ma- 
terials she has at hand for ornamentation: The 
white and yelk of hard-boiled eggs, which are both 
used finely minced, but the former can yield any 
number of fanciful devices, which are thus arrived 
at. Several whites of egg are put into a tin pre- 
viously slightly buttered, and then are made to set 
in a water bath; when turned out, they will give you 
a slab of hard-boiled white of egg, out of which you 
may cut and stamp what you like. Beet-root will 
furnish similar devices in red, and so will tongue; 
olives (stoned), truffles, capers, anchovies, gherkins, 
lobster coral, ete., will give other colors and shapes. 
It will readily be seen that many very pretty combi- 
nations and of many colors can be made with these 
things. A fair average taste and some patience are 
the chief requisites. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Parsley and Butter, to serve with Calf's Head, 
Boiled Fowls, ete.—Two tablespoonfuls of minced 
parsley, half a pint of melted butter. Put into a 
saucepan a small quantity of water, slightly salted, 
and when it boils, throw in a good bunch of parsley 
which has been previously washed and tied together 
in a bunch; let it boil for five minutes, drain it, mince 
the leaves very jine, and put the above quantity ina 
tureen; pour over it half a pint of smoothly-made 
melted butter; stir once, that the ingredients may 
be thoroughly mixed, and serve. 

Parsnip Soup.—One pound of sliced parsnips, two 
ounces of butter, salt and Cayenne to taste, one quart 
of stock. Put the parsnips into the stewpan with the 
butter, which has previously melted, and simmer 
them till quite tender. Then add nearly a pint of 
stock, and boil together for half an hour. Pass all 
through a fine strainer, and put to it the remainder 
of the stock. Season, boil, and serve immediately. 

Oyster Forcemeat for Roast or Boiled Turkey.— 
Half a pint of bread-crums, one and a half ounce of 
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chopped suet or butter, one fagot of savory herbs, 
quarter of a saltspoonful of grated nutmeg, salt and 
pepper to taste, two eggs, eighteen oysters. Grate 
the bread very fine, and be careful that no large 
lumps remain; put it into a basin with the suet, 
which must be very finely minced, or, when butter 
is used, that must be cut up into small pieces. Add 
the herbs, also chopped as small as possible, and sea- 
soning; mix all these well together, until the ingre- 
dients are thoroughly mingled. Open and beard the 
oysters, chop them, but not too small, and add them 
tothe other ingredients. Beat upthe eggs, and, with 
the hand, work altogether, until it is smoothly mixed. 
The turkey should not be stuffed too full; if there 
should be too much forcemeat, roll it into balls, fry 
them, and use them as a garnish. 

Roast Loin of Mutton.—Cut and trim off the super- 
fluous fat, and see that the butcher joints the meat 
properly, as thereby much annoyance is saved to the 
carver, when it comes to table. Have ready a nice 
clear fire (it need not be a very wide large one), put 
down the meat, dredge with flour, and baste well 
until it is done. Make the gravy as for roast leg of 
mutton, and serve very hot. 

Mutton Collops.—A few slices of cold leg or loin of 
mutton, salt and pepper te taste, one blade of pounded 
mace, one small bunch of savory herbs minced very 
fine, two or three shalots, two or three ounces of 
butter, one dessertspoonful of flour, half a pint of 
gravy, one tablespoonful of lemon-juice. Cut some 
very thin slices from a leg or the chump end of a 
loin of mutton; sprinkle them with pepper, salt, 
pounded mace, minced savory herbs, and minced 
shalot; fry them in butter, stir in a dessertspoonful 
of flour, add the gravy and lemon-juice, simmer very 
gently about five or seven minutes, and serve imme- 
diately. 

Lamb, Shoulder of, Stuffed. —Shoulder of lamb, 
forcemeat, trimmings of veal or beef, two onions, 
half a head of celery, one fagot of savory herbs, a 
few slices of fat bacon, one quart of stock. Take the 
blade-bone out of a shoulder of lamb, fill up its place 
with forcemeat, and sew it up with coarse thread. 
Put it intoastewpan with a few slices of bacon under 
and over the lamb, and add the remaining ingredi- 
ents. Stew very gently for rather more than two 
hours. Reduce the gravy, with which glaze the 
meat, and serve with peas, stewed cucumbers, or 
sorrel sauce. 

Beef Rolls.—The remains of cold roast or boiled 
beef, seasoning to taste of salt, pepper, and minced 
herbs; puff paste. Mince the beef tolerably fine with 
a small ‘amount of its own fat; add a seasoning of 
pepper and salt, and chopped herbs; put the whole 
into a roll of puff paste, and bake for half an hour, 
or rather longer, should the roll be very large. Beef 
patties may be made of cold meat, by mincing and 
seasoning beef as directed above, and baking in a 
rich puff-paste in patty-tins. 

Beef Collops.—Two pounds of rump-steak, quarter 
of a pound of butter, one pint of gravy (water may 
be substituted for this), salt and pepper to taste, one 
shalot, finely minced, one pickled walnut, one tea- 
spoonful of capers. Have the steak cut thin, and 
divide it in pieces about three inches long; beat 
these with the blade of a knife, and dredge with 
flour. Put them in a frying-pan with the butter, and 
let them fry for about three minutes; then lay them 
in asma'l stewpan, and pour over them the gravy. 
Add a piece of butter kneaded with a little flour, put 
in the seasoning and all the other ingredients, and 
let the whole simmer, but not boil, for ten minutes. 
Serve in a hot covered dish. 








Beef Cake.—The remains of cold roast beef; to 
each pound of cold meat allow a quarter of a pound 
of bacon or ham; seasoning to taste of pepper and 
salt, one small bunch of minced savory herbs, one 
or two eggs. Mince the beef very finely (if under- 
done, it will be better), add to it the bacon, which 
must also be chopped very small, and mix well to- 
gether. Season, stir in the herbs, and bind with an 
egg, or two should one not be sufficient. Make it 
into small square cakes, about half an inch thick, 
fry them in hot dripping, drain them, and serve in a 
dish with good gravy poured around. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Cocoa-nut Cakes.—I have tried several ways for 
making these, but have only succeeded in the follow- 
ing: Rasp a fresh cocoa-nut on a grater, taking care 
not to let any of the brown rind in (which can be 
prevented by holding the rind towards you) ; spread 
it on a dish or tin, and let it dry gradually for a cou- 
ple of days; add to it double its weight of fine sifted 
sugar and the whites of eight eggs beaten to a solid 
froth, and a teacupful of flour for every pound ; put 
the mixture into small drop tins, and bake them ina 
very gentle oven about twenty minutes. Move them 
out of the tins while they are warm, and store them 
in a canister when cold. 

Apple Preserve.—Procure fresh-gathered, ripe ap- 
ples, of a fine sort; peel them, take out the cores, and 
cut them in quarters; place them ina preserving-pan 
with a glass of water, a little lemon or orange-peel, 
and a pound of sugar to a pound and a half of fruit. 
Let it boil thoroughly, and then put it out into pre- 
serve-pots. 

Pressed Apples.—Choose some firm, sound apples, 
not too ripe (those called stone pippins are the best), 
put them on a baking-tin in a slack oven, and leave 
them in all night. In the morning take them out, 
and pinch them, one at a time, between your finger 
and thumb, working all round each. Put them into 
the oven again at night, and pinch them in the morn- 
ing, and continue doing both until they are soft 
enough. Then place them between two boards, with 
a weight upon them, so as to press them flat, but not 
so heavy as to burst them, and let them dry slowly. 

Oatmeal Cake.—Melt half an ounce of salt butter 
or lard in a pint of boiling water, and having put a 
pound of oatmeal into a basin, pour the water, quite 
boiling, upon it. Stir it as quickly as possible into a 
dough. Turn this out on a baking-plate, and roll it 
out until it is as thin as it can be to hold together; 
then cut it out into the shape of small round cakes. 
Make these firm by placing them over the fire ona 
griddle (a gridiron of fine wire bars) for a short time, 
and afterwards toast them on each side alternately 
before the fire until they become quite crisp. 

Matrimony Tart.—Pare and core about a dozen 
nice-sized apples; put them into a saucepan witha 
little water to keep them from burnirg; boil them 
until you can pulp them (but do not forget to fre- 
quently stir them), then add a quarter of a pound of 
currants, two ounces of candied peel, and enough 
sugar to sweeten it nicely; if liked, also a little 
grated nutmeg. Pour this mixture into a large tart- 
tin or dish that has previously been lined with a thin 
paste. Tken roll out another piece the same size and 
thickness, which place over the top: press the edges 
together all round, make a hole in the centre (the 
same as for mince-pies), and bake. When apples are 
plentiful this makes a pleasing change from the ordi- 
nary routine of pies and puddings. 

Oranpe Cream.—Pare the rind of an orange very 
thin, and squeeze the juice of four oranges, and put 
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it, with the peel, into a saucepan with one pint of 
water, eight ounces of sugar, and the whites of five 
eggs well beaten. Mix all together, place it over a 
slow fire, stir it in one direction until it looks thick 
and white, strain it through a gauze sieve, and stir it 
tilleold. Beat the yelks of five eggs thoroughly, and 
add them to the contents of the saucepan, with some 
cream. Stir all together over the fire till ready to 
boil, pour it into a basin, and again stir it till quite 
cold before putting it into glasses. 

Amber Pudding.—My receipt for this pudding is 
as follows, and is very good: Put one pound of butter 
into a saucepan, with three-quarters of a pound of 
crushed sugar; melt the butter, and mix well; then 
add the yelks of fifteen eggs, well beaten, and as 
much candied orange-peel (pounded to a paste) as 
will give color and flavor. Line a dish with paste, 
fill with the mixture, lay a crust over, and bake ina 
slow oven. 


TO DYE DRIED FLOWERS. 


Some of the most beautiful ornaments for the in- 
terior of our dwellings are those of natural produc- 
tion, such as shells, crystals, corals, minerals, etc. 
What is more beautiful than a bouquet of flowers? 
There has ever been a desire to retain flowers during 
the whole winter; but what Nature withholds, Art 
in many instances partially supplies. The gathering 
of grasses, mosses, ferns, and certain flowers called 
gnaphalium, or everlasting flowers, during the Au- 
tumn, is a delightful occupation. Then comes the 
work of setting them up into various ornamental 
forms. Most of the grasses and several mosses dry 
of asombre hue, though they retain their exquisite 
form. To whiten, or bleach them, make a cone of 
paper, in which the flowers are to be placed, over a 
small piece of burning sulphur. 

Todye them— 

Red.—Carmine dissolved in a solution of carbonate 
of potash, or carmine dissolved in ammonia: say, 
carmine, a quarter of an ounce; liquid ammonia, 
half an ounce: water, a quarter of a pint. 

Blue.—Indigo, dissolved in sulphuric acid, and 
neutralized with whitening. 

Yeliow.—A solution of turmeric in spirit of wine. 

Violet.—Archil and the above blue. 

Lilac.—Archil, in boiling water. 

Green.—Dye first light blue by diluting the above 
by one half with water, and then use the yellow. 

All these grasses, etce., are dyed by dipping them 
into solutions of the above mixtures. The colors may 
be brightened if the plants be first dipped in water 
containing cream of tartar, and dried. 





CONTRIBUTED, 

Ginger Cake.—Take two eggs, one cup of sugar, 
half a cup of butter, half a cup of buttermilk, three 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, one tablespoonful of gin- 
ger, a teaspoonful of soda, two and a half cups of 
flour. This is an excellent reeeipt. F. M. McC. 

Sponge Cake.—The yelks of ten good-sized eggs 
and a pint of powdered sugar, a little salt, and the 
grated peel of a lemon. Beat this well together 
with a silver or wooden spoon. Then add the whites, 
beaten to a stiff froth; then very lightly stir in a 
pint of sifted flour, and bake at once, either in flat 
buttered tins, cups, or two round tins about three 
inches deep. The mixture must not be stirred much 
after the flourisin. This will make a nice sandwich 
cake, by baking it thin on round tin pie plates, and 
putting preserve or marmalade of any kind between 
each layer; sift white sugar over the top. D. R. 

Stewed Fish.—For a rock that weighs five or six 





pounds, put a pint of water in a stewpan with six | 
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large onions sliced, let it stew about a quarter of an 
hour, rub your fish well with Cayenne pepper and 
salt; when half done, add half a pound of butter 
rubbed with flour, some cloves, mace, sweet marjo- 
ram, one pint of Madeira or claret wine, and fifty 
oysters. . HOUSEKEEPER. 
Arrowroot Pudding.—Mix four tablespoonfuls of 
arrowroot to a smooth batter with half a pint of 
milk; put a pint of milk on the fire with a few lumps 
of sugar, and when it boils, add the batter, and keep 
stirring it till sufficiently thick to leave the sauce- 
pan. Pour it into a mould previously soaked in cold 
water, and when cold, it will turn out easily. A 
tablespoonful of brandy poured gn just before the 
blanc-mange is moulded much improves the flavor. 
8. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burns, Scalds, and their Treatment.—Mix com- 
mon kitchen whiting with sweet oil, or, if sweet 
oil is not at hand, with water. Plaster the whole of 
the burn and some inches behind it all around with 
the above, after mixing it to the consistency of com- 
mon paste, and lay it on an eighth, or rather more, 
of an inchin thickness. It acts like a charm; the 
most agonizing pain is in a few minutes stilled. 
Take care to keep the mixture moist by the applica- 
tion from time to time of fresh oil or fresh water, 
and at night wrap the whole part affected in gutta- 
percha or flannel, to keep the moisture from evapo- 
rating. The patient will in all probability, unless 
the flesh be much injured and the burn a very bad 
one, sleep soundly. 

Tender Feet.—The following is said to be aremedy 
for tender feet: One tablespoonful of carbonate of 
soda dissolved in a half pint of cold water. The 
feet are to be sponged with the solution night and 
morning. 

Potash Water is the quickest cure for wasp stings; 
a small quantity should be kept in a glass-stoppered 
bottle. Open the sting with a needle, and put on 
one drop of the potash water. 

Cure for Sore Throat.—Mix a quarter of an ounce 
of saltpetre, finely pulverized, with three ounces of 
pure honey. Dilute it with vinegar, and use it as a 
gargle. Or take a small spoonful of it into the 
mouth oceasionally, and let it dissolve slowly. 

Cement for Filling Cracksin Furniture.—Moisten 
a piece of recently burnt lime with enough water to 
make it fall into powder; mix one part of the slaked 
lime with two parts of rye flour, and a sufficient 
quantity of boiled linseed oil to form it into a thick 
plastic mass. 

Churning.—The night before churning, put the 
cream in a tin to stand in a furnace of warm water, 
which should gradually reach boiling heat, until the 
cream is scalding hot, stirring it occasionally while 
it is heating. Then take the tin out of the water, 
pour the cream into another vessel, and let as much 
as possible of the steam from it eseape. Stir it also 
once or twice while cooling; keep it in a warmer 
temperature than in the dairy until churned next 
morning. This removes all disagreeable taste from 
any kind of food taken by the cows, and was never 
known to fail in making good butter come in twenty 
or forty minutes’ churning. 

A Sure Cure for Colds.—New-laid egg, well-beaten, 
dessertspoonful of fine oatmeal, dessertspoonful of 
moist sugar, little powdered ginger, little salt, half 
an ounce of fresh butter. All mixed well together. 
Pour on half a pint, or rather more, of boiling water, 
gently stirring quickly all the time to prevent curd- 
ling. To be taken at bedtime until the cold is 
removed. 
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Editors’ 


HISTORY FOR THE PEOPLE. | 

Tr is only of late years that history has taken much 
notice of the people at large. What has been styled 
the history of a nation has been for the most part 
merely a record of, the doings of its kings, and more 
especially of their wars. A record of this sort may 
be interesting, but it has little real value. It cer- 
tainly does not deserve to be described as “ philosophy 
teaching by example.” 

The histories which, like those of Bancroft, of Ma- 
caulay, of Paine, and some other writers of the same 
order, dwell mainly on the condition of the people, 
and show how public events grew out of this condi- 
tion, and in turn modified it, are perhaps the most 
instructive of allreading. In this class may be ranked 
a work which has lately appeared in England, and 
which, in spite of its unpretentious title, has attained 
at once a high position as an authority, and may be 
justly styled the best history of that country which 
we possess. Mr. J. R. Green’s volume, entitled “ A 
Short History of the English People,” has remarkable 
merits, which have secured for it a great and well- 
deserved success. Its author, who is an “ Examiner 
in the School of Modern History,”’ at Oxford, has 
evidently condensed in his book the labor of many 
years. Though dealing much with subjects which 
might seem obsolete or abstruse, the work is anything 
but dull. Its style has much of the liveliness and 
point to which we are accustomed in the works of 
Macaulay, Motley, and Paine. Events are tersely 
but vividly narrated ; characters are well described ; 
happy anecdotes, and picturesque touches of descrip- 
tion, enliven the pages. The reader, moreover, is 
conscious throughout of being under the guidance of 
a clear-minded and conscientious leader, whose main 
desire is to discover and reveal the truth, and who is 
willing to take the right path, in whatever direction 
it may lead. 

The author cares little for sovereigns or heroes, 
merely as such, or for any events which did not di- 
rectly affect the people whose history he writes. He 
dismisses, for example, in half a dozen lines the ex- 
ploits of Richard Coeur de Lion in Palestine. But 
those sovereigns and eminent personages whose 
character and acts materially affected the welfare of 
the people, like Queen Elizabeth and Cromwell, are 
described with especial care. The contrasted char- 
acters of George the Third and of Washington are 
portrayed with striking effect. Mr. Green brings out 
with unexpected distinctness the fact that King 
George was personally and almost solely responsible 
for the arbitrary acts which caused the Revolution, 
as well as for the actual commencement and the 
prolonged continuance of the war. He had the 
precise constitution of mind out of which tyranny 
arises :— 

“For the first and last time since the accession of 
the House of Hanover, England saw a king who was 
resolved to play a part in English politics; and the 
part which George the Third succeeded in playing 
was undoubtedly a memorable one. In ten years he 
reduced government to a shadow, and turned the 
leyalty of his snbjects into disaffection. In twenty 
he had forced the colonies of America into revolution 
andindependence. Work suchas this has sometimes 
been done by very great men, and often by very 
wicked and profligate men: but George was neither 
profligate nor great. He had 2 smaller mind than 





any English king before him save James the Third. 


Cable. 


He was wretchedly educated, and his natural taste 
was of the meanestsort. ‘ Wasthere ever such stuff,’ 
he asked, ‘asShakspeare?’ Nor had he the capacity 
for using greater minds than his own, by which some 
sovereizns have disguised their natural littleness. 
On the contrary, his only feeling towards great men 
was one of jealousy and hate. He longed for the 
time when ‘decrepitude or death’ might put an end 
to Pitt, and even when death had freed him from 
this ‘trumpet of sedition,’ he denounced the proposal 
for a public monument as ‘an offensive measure to 
me personally.’ But dull and petty as his temper 
was, he was clear as to his purpose, and obstinate in 
the pursuit of it. And his purpose was to rule. 
‘George,’ his mother, the Princess of Wales, had 
= repeated to him in youth, ‘George, be 

ng.’* 

His great antagonist is described in terms of affec- 
tionate reverence, and with a just appreciation, which 
no American eulogist has excelled :— 


“No nobler ficure ever stood in the forepart of a 
nation’s life. Washington was grave and courteous 
in address; his manners were simple and unpretend- 
ing; his silence and the serene calmness of his tem- 
pes spoke of a perfect self-mastery; but there was 
ittle in his outer bearing to reveal the grandeur of 
soul which lifts his figure, with all the simplicity of 
an ancient statue, out of the smaller passions, the 
weaker impulses, of the world around him. What 
recommended him for command as yet was simply 
his weight among his fellow-landowners of Virginia, 
and the experience of war which he had gained by 
service in Braddock’s luckless expedition against 
Fort Duguesne. It was only as the weary fight went 
on that the colonists learnt, little by little, the great- 
ness of their leader, his clear judgment, his heroic 
endurance, hissilence under difficuities, his calmness 
in the hour of danger or defeat, the patience with 
which he waited, the quietness and hardness with 
which he struck, the lo Wy and serene sense of duty 
that never swerved from its task through resentment 
or jealousy, that never through war or peace felt the 
touch of a meaner ambition, that knew no aim save 
that of guarding the freedom of his fellow-country- 
men, and no personal longing save that of returning 
to his own fireside when their freedom was secured. 
It was almost unconsciously that men learnt to cling 
to Washington with a trust and faith such as few 
other men have won, and to regard him with a rev- 
erence which still hushes us in presence of his mem- 
ory. 

These examples are good specimens of the general 
style and tone of Mr. Green’s book. It is not sur- 
prising that a work composed in this temper, with so 
much literary skill, and showing evidences through- 
out of careful investigation and impartial judgment, 
should have already taken its place as the standard 
summary of English history. 





LADY-HELPS. 

THE above odd-sounding title has been given toa 
project lately started in England by Mrs, Crawshay, 
the wife of a wealthy iron-master, and the Lady of 
Cyfarthfa Castle. 

A large class of gentlewomen in England, daugh- 
ters and relatives of surgeons, solicitors, clergymen, 
army officers, and literary men, who are generally 
educated with the habits and tastes of refined life, 
find themselves at the death of their parents unpro- 
vided for. From this class of women are recruited 
the army of private governesses and companions, 
whose salary is small, and whose employment is pre- 
carious. 

In the hard times which oppress all classes, much 
more in Europe than with us. these women have 
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keenly felt the difficulty of procuring decent employ- 
ment. Where nine hundred applications fora clerk's 
place are received in one morning, there would seem 
little chance enough for a poor girl, however well 
qualified, 

Mrs. Rose Mary Crawshay, fortunately for her less 
fortunate sisters, has been for some time extremely 
interested in a plan for their employment, and has 
thus far been very successful. Finding that there 
were plenty of people who desired a better class of 
domestic assistants than they could procure, she also 
ascertained that a large number of ladies would be 
inost glad of the employment. The trouble was that 
these officers’ and gentlemen’s daughters knew no- 
thing about cooking. However, they were glad to 
learn at the “School for Cookery,” which Mrs. Craw- 
shayestablished. The institutionis very flourishing, 
and pays its own expenses. As many as sixty appll- 
cations are made at the office in one day. The ap- 
plicants are often so destitute that Mrs. Crawshay 
has to lend them small sums to enable thei to trans- 
fer their residence. 

The “lady-help” has a bedroom to herself. She is 
not to scour floors, black-lead grates, clean pots and 
pans, or shoes. She will, however, kindle fires and 
remove ashes. Those who do not wish to employ two 
classes of servants, can employ char-women for the 
rougher work. 

In Mrs. Crawshay’s castle, she employs five ladies 
—cook, kitchen-maid, and ladies-maid, at £20 each; 
dairy-maid, and house.maid, £15 each, with five 
pounds for beer money, and so on. It is interesting 
to see the differénce in the price of skilled labor, be- 
tween England and ourselves. Fora dollar and forty 
cents a week, the services of a competent house-maid 
can be procured in England, while in this country 
work of that sort easily commands from three to 
three and a half dollars a week. We say nothing, 
though there is much to be said, of the great pleasure 
and satisfaction of having well-bred, intelligent per- 
sons about one. Of course, the degree of friendly 
intercourse between these “‘lady-helps,” and the 
families who employ them, must depend much on 
individual character on both sides; but it is easy to 
imagine the result to be a household of friends, each 
doing something for the common comfort. 

There are said to be great advantages in this system 
of “lady-helps:” greater refinement in the home, 
dishes more daintily cooked and served, the rooms 
kept neater, and the drawing-room more tastefully 
arranged. There are various other advantages which 
can be easily imagined, of sympathy and intelligence, 
in place of mere cupidity and ignorance. Itisan in- 
teresting problem, and we shall watch carefully its 
development. 


THE END OF EDUCATION. 


PERHAPS the most striking change which has taken 
place in the mental stand-point of our generation, as 
compared with that of fifty years ago, is due to the 
greater importance now attached to the inborn and 
essential qualities of the human being, and the con- 
viction that education and training, while they may 
modify, can never work a radical change in our moral 
or mental nature. The philosophers of the last gen- 
eration wrote as if the mind of a child was a piece of 
blank paper, which parents and teachers might fill 
in As they would. We know now that no such pas- 
sive state is possible ; that the strong primitive tastes 
and constitution of the child are a matter of the first 
importance, and that a great part of the mother’s 
duty consists in finding out what are those tastes and 
aptitudes, those promising or dangerous qualities, 
and exerting herself to cultivate the one and to con- 
trol the other. 





Woman has the childhood of the race in her espe- 
cial care, and to her, above ali, is it necessary to un- 
derstand this limitation. A certain general educa- 
tion will be provided for her child when it is older, 
and for this he must be titted by a knowledge of the 
great implements of training—reading, writing, and 
the art of numeration. These he must acquire at 
any pains, for they are the gateways through which 
the better half of his teaching in life will come to 
him: but outside of these there is a broad field for 
special aptitudes. One child draws well, and goes by 
preference for amusement to the pencil and paper. 
Another is devoted to ants, and worms, and snails, 
and spends all the time in the garden. These are 
tendencies not to check but to encourage. One of 
the children may become a painter, the other, a zoolo- 
gist. If allowed to follow out their tastes, they may 
do good service and live happily ; while if constrained 
to adopt sume conventional calling, or to go through 
the jog trot routine of a girl's school, they may never 
again find the cougenial pursuit which made a plea- 
sure of labor. 

Even when the aptitude is not so decided as toinsure 
great excellence in the chosen occupation, it may 
still be such as greatly to add to the child's happi- 
ness in after life. We all know that a hobby is a 
pleasant thing to ride; and se long as it is kept in 
due subordination by good taste and common sense, 
it keeps the mind bright with an agreeable excite- 
ment. Womenare sometimes so constrained by their 
position and circumstances that they are never able 
to give toany one subject the continuous thought and 
attention necessary for thorough mastery; but they 
may derive great enjoyment, and contribute to the 
good of others, by a knowledge less complete, and 
by the impetus of original research and discovery. 

We do not urge that children should be taught 
music and drawing against the grain, for much time 
and money are wasted over occupations for which 
they have no natural bent. Butif they show any natu- 
ral tastes, let these be cultivated, and let the mother 
charge herself with this cultivation. Enjoyment and 
good-doing are the ends of life in this world; and, 
while the general balance of faculties may secure 
the one, it is by the attainment of a special ability 
that we can most benefit our fellow-mortals, That 
our youthful impulses and strivings towards our 
proper vocation were understood and helped, or were 
discountenanced and baffled, as the case may be, is, 
in nine cases out of ten, the work of our mothers. 
Maternal love should be guided by the remembrance 
that the child’s individuality is a thing to be guided 
and directed, but that it can never be changed. 





VANADIUM.—Science has just made a new contri- 
bution to the useful arts in disclosing the value of 
vanadium asa dye. This metal was discovered in 
1830 by Sefstroin, a Swedish chemist. The difficulty 
of obtaining it was then so great thatit ranked among 
the most precious of all substances. An ounce cost 
about $175, being ten times the price of gold. Lately, 
however, an English chemist, Professor H. E. Roscoe, 
of Owen’s College, Manchester, has succeeded in ob- 
taining it in a sandstone deposit in Cheshire, and it! 
ean now be had at a price which renders it available 
for use. It is found to yield an aniline black, which. 
is permanent, whereas that produced by copper is 
liable to turn green. Vanadium oxide has already 
been employed in making marking-ink, twelve grains 
being sufficient to produce a gallon of the ink. Asa 
dye it is found that sixteen grains of the oxide, cost- 
ing a penny a grain, will suffice to print 500 yards of 
calico. Thus, an element which was ai first regarded 
only as a chemical curiosity, has taken a high place 
| on the list of useful articles. 
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Waat TO EpucaTE ForR.—The aim which parents 
should keep in view, in the education of their daugh- 
ters, was briefly but happily set forth by Mrs. Liver- 
more, in the course of a lecture delivered by her in 
the West. “Train every girl as if she was sure to 
become a wife, a mother, and a housekeeper; and 
also train her as if she was sure never to become a 
wife, a mother, ora housekeeper.” A volumeof good 
advice could do little more than expand and expound 
this admirable counsel. 





LEWES AND LEwIs.—The pronunciation of English 
proper names isascience initself; but, unfortunately, 
it is a science without laws. As Cirencester is Sisse- 
ter, and Cholmondeley is Chumly, so Lewes—the real 
name of the distinguished writer who chooses to be 
known as George Eliot—is Lewis, or something much 
like it. It is a word of two syllables, and only differs 
from Lewis in that the final syllable is supposed to 
be pronounced with a short e, instead of a short i— 
a distinction which few speakers will observe. 





Doctor AND DocTREss HOGGAN.—Mrs, Frances 
E. Hoggan, who has held for some years a medical 
degree from the University of Zurich, has lately 
passed a successful examination in Dublin, and re- 
ceived a license in medicine from the Irish College 
of Physicians, which enables her to practise in the 
United Kingdom. It is mentioned, as a singular co- 
incidence, that on the same day on which she received 
this official recognition, her husband, Dr. George 
Hoggan, was attending the reading of their joint 
paper on “ Lymphatics of Muscles,” at a meeting of 
the Royal Society. The London Standard remarks, 
in reference to this paper:— 

“The subject is one of the most intricate and mys. 
terious ever known in physiological science, and it 
is rather singular that one of the sex whose incapa- 
city for medical pursuits has been so continually as- 
serted by the profession, should have been a prin- 
cipal agent in elucidating this obscure problem, and 
has accomplished the work, moreover (we are happy 
to hear), without the infliction of the smatiest pain, 
even on the meanest of God’s sensitive creatures.” 





PROTESTANTISM IN TURKEY.—The first Protestant 
church in Turkey was established at Constantinople 
in 1846. There are now more than a hundred such 
churches, scattered throughout the wide extent of 
the Empire—and mostly due, it should be added, to 
the exertions of the American missionaries. The 
one merit of the Turkish government Is its religious 
toleration, in which it sets an example to many Chris- 
tian powers. 





A Nove. SuMMER Excursion.—Some of our read- 
ers may be glad to “make a note” of the account 
which a writer in an English paper gives of the man- 
ner in which he and his wife spent a month’s holiday 
pleasantly, healthily, and cheaply :— 


His little caravan consisted of alight phaeton for 
himself and wife, and a dog cart in charge of a groom, 
with the necessary luggage, utensils, fishing rods, 
ete. They travelled through beautiful landscapes, 
stopping wherever and whenever they liked, enjoy. 
ing themselves immensely, and averaging thirty 
miles daily. In hot weather they started at five. 
turned tn at some roadside tavern during the hottest 
hours, and left again in the afternoon to take tea in 
some beautiful spot, while the ponies grazed. The 
whole expense was =. shillings daily, hotel 
included, while the traveller on the continent of Eu- 
rope must, at least, expend that sum daily for one 
person.” 





WE publish an extract from a Boston paper, con. 
taining ideas with which we fully coincide. We hope 
the reform advocated may soon be introduced into 
the public institutions of the State of Pennsylvania :— 





A STEP FORWARD. 


“The propriety of appvinting women as inspectors 
and visitors of the charitable institutions of the State, 
has again been brought to the notice of the legisla- 
ture. There was a hearing before the committee on 
charities yesterday, at which the consideration: in 
favor of such a step were presented by ex-Governor 
Emory Washburn, and others who have had occasion 
to consider the subject. The reason, in a nutshell, 
was stated by one of the iadies, who made some sug- 

estions te the committee to the effect that in these 

omes of the State there were both men’s work and 
women’s work to be done, and it was as unsuitable 
for men to undertake the proper work of women, as 
the contrary. 

“ Indeed, it seems, when one looks at the real duties 
to be performed in the care of these institutions, of 
which girlsand women area large part of the inmates, 
as if there should be no question as to the wisdom 
of this step. There is nothing but the New England 
custom and tradition against it. The experience of 
the State at Lancaster, where women were first ap- 
pointed as an advisory board, and afterwards as trus- 
tees with full powers, and in the prison commission, 
where the women visitors have all the powers con- 
ferred by statute except the right to vote, has fully 
justified the measure. It has enlisted the services of 
women of judgment, sagacity, and right feeling, who 
have given much time to this humane’ work, have 
corrected many abuses quietly, have set many wrong 
things right without makinga disturbance over them, 
and have carried a better and purer atmosphere 
wherever they have gone. 

* The legislature cannot make a mistake by going 
further in this directi.n. In all the public institu- 
tions where both.sexes are confined, the presence of 
kind and intelligent women is needed. If the orga- 
nization of the State charities is to be continued as 
now constituted, or in a modified form, one or more 
competent women should be placed’in the board of 
government, with all the power needed*to make in- 
vestigations, to enforce discipline at once efficient 
and humane, and to institute reforms according to 
their own good judgment.” 





GYMNASTICS IN SCHOOLS. 


A FEW months ago a statement appeared that the 
introductien of gymnastic exercises in the girls’ 
schools of Berlin had met with opposition from the 
mothers of the pupils. In commenting upon this 
fact, the opinion was expressed that their opposition 
was probably not without reason, and that the exer- 
cises, particularly if conducted by men, had been 
found too violent to be consistent with health. This 
view is strikingly sustained by an official report 
lately published in France, on the results of gymnas- 
tie exercises in a military school. This inquiry 
showed that the first effect of the exercises, as might 
be expected, was to increase the muscular force, and 
to expand the chest considerably. These desirable 
results, however, had their drawbacks. The com- 
mittee reported that “the weight of the individual 
is increased from six to fifteen per cent., while the 
bulk of the body is diminished, thus showing that 
the profit is confined to the muscular system.”” They 
add, what is sti!l more important, that the increase 
of the muscular force was generally confined to the 
first three months of the course. “During the en- 
suing three months a serious diminution usually 
occurred; and here the dynamometer gave positive 
indication of the necessity of moderating or suspend- 
ing the exercises.” 

The conclusion to be derived from these facts, is 
that exercises of this sort are desirable and useful, 
like other things, in moderation ; but there 1s apt to 
be a tendency to excess, which must be guarded 
against, particularly when the teachers are enthusi- 
astic, and the pupils are at once delicate, lively, and 
ambitious, as school-girls are apt to be. The author- 
ities in our young men's colleges, also, where athletic 
amusements are becoming so popular, will do well to 
study the report of the French military committee. 
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COLLEGE StvpIEs aT Home.—The University of 
Edinburgh has adopted an improvement on the 
Cambridge system of yearly examinations. Persons 
residing at home cau study the books used by the 
college students, and send by mail answers to prob- 
lems, which are corrected and returned. Many 
ladies, some of them married, and others being 
governesses, take advantage of this system, and 
wiil go up to the yearly examination. 


B ealth Department. 


SICK-ROOM. 

SELECT, if possible, a large, airy room, with a cheer- 
ful prospect from the window. Let the furniture of 
the room be neat and comfortable, but no more of it 
than is necessary. It fatigues and disturbs an inva- 
lid to see furniture dusted and the room arranged; 
theretore, every superfluity should be dispensed with. 
The curtains of the windows should be of plain, dark- 
colored material; it is impossible for an invalid to 
avoid tracing the figures in the drapery of the room, 
and ngne but those who have experienced it know 
how fatigued a nervons person will become by this 
effort of the eye and mind. For the same reason the 
paper or the wall should be plain, free from cracks 
and defects. If the sick-room is over the family 
rooins, it will be noisy; therefore, remove it as far as 
possible from that part of the house. There should 
be a closet for medicines; nothing gives a more for- 
lorn appearance to a sick-room, or makes more con- 
fusion, than a great array of bottles to be lifted and 
dusted two or three times each day; and then, too 
the patient is often worried by the breaking an 
spilling of contents on the table and fioor. None but 
the medicines in constant use should be in the room, 
and if a nurse is in attendance, these ought to be out 
of the patient's sight. A room, communicating with 
the sick-room, to which all offensive clothing, etc., 
can be removed, is highly important. In this room 
the close stool, slop-pails, and other conveniences, 
should be kept, that the nurse need not be obliged 
often to call a servant, or leave her patient. If the 
weather is warm, matting is much better than car- 
peting on the floor. A thermometer should hang in 
the room, by which toregulate the temperature. The 
room should be kept neat and tidy, and the bed often 
aired. The sheets used by day should be spread at 
evening to air for the next day; and those used at 
night be aired for the next night. The practice of 
putting on sheets and using them night and day for 
two or three successive days and nights, is very dele- 
terious to the sick. A mattress, on elliptic springs, 
with an under bed of husks, is probably the most 
comfortable bed for an invalid. There are many 
easy chairs, of different make, more or less comfort- 
abie. The reclining chair will be found a great lux- 
ury to a consumptive patient, or one suffering with 
diseased spine. 

Never crowd a sick-room with company, or allow 
either loud talking or whispering: of the two, loud 
talking is to be preferred; but all conversation is 
better carried on in an ordinary tone of voice. If 
whispering is allowed .while the patient sleeps, it will 
waken much sooner than talking. If the talking is 
in an undertone, sad and mournful, it gives the idea 
to the patient that his case is worse than it really is. 
If the patient is weak, very little, if any, company 
should be allowed during the day, and none during 
the latter part of the afternoon, when the patient 
needs rest. All visits to the siek should be made 
during the forenoon, while the invalid is fresh. Do 











not put off until late in the evening the preparations 
for the night. If the patientis totakeasponge bath, 
let it be commenced early, so that the operation need 
not be hurried: a hasty bath accomplishes but a small 
part of the object for which it is used; it is not only 
to invigorate, or cleanse the skin, that this important 
part of the nurse’s duty is performed, but to allay 
extreme nervousness, and induce sleep; a gentle 
nurse often soothes her patient into a quiet sleep 
while taking the spirit bath, when without it she 
would toss all night with nervous restlessness. Be 
careful to follow to the letter the directions of the 
attending physician; if he does not suit, dismiss him, 
and engage another; but, while he is employed, he 
should be implicitly obeyed. In the preparation of 
medicines, be particular to disguise powders, and 
prepare liquids in such a manner as to make them 
as little disgusting as possible. There is more art in 
covering powders than is usually supposed; any 
medicine is less nauseous taken in fluid than in a 
half-eovered powder. Make yourself acquainted 
with the good and bad effects of the medicines which 
are being taken by the patient, that you may use dis- 
cretion in the administration of them. : 
Wear in the sick-room light easy slippers, so that 
in walking, the floor will neither be jarred by heavy, 
uncertain steps, nor the patient annoyed by creak- 
ing; heels on leather shoes are annoying, particularly 
so if high and narrow. Avoid taking hold of the 
bedposts: patients who are suffering with spinal 
trouble often suffer acutely from persons merely 
supporting themselves by holding the posts with the 
hand, or leaning over the footboard, and to any one 
suffering with extreme debility it is very fatiguing. 
Rocking back and forth in a rocker is often very dis- 
tressing to an invalid, particularly one suffering with 
a nervous affection of the head and brain; they can- 
not avoid watching the motion of the chair, without 
shutting their eyes, and often become almost crazed 
before allowing themselves to speak of it. Motions 
of the body, trotting the foot, scraping the throat, 
blowing the nose, picking the teeth, and coughing, 
should all be avoided as much as possible. The more 
quiet the nurse the better. Often sewing, knitting, 
or any other empleyment which would assist the 
nurse in passing the time, proves a source of real 
suffering to her patient. Reading in a quiet voice, 
combing the hair, gently rubbing the palms of the 
hand, will often induce sleep, when anodynes fail. 
Another important matter not to be lost sight of 
in a nurse isa cheerful, obliging temper. Be always 
ready to humor a sick person in everything that will 
do them no harm; never think of your own trouble, 
when you can, in the smallest particular, add to the 
comfort of the sick; what to you is so small a trifle 
as to be hardly worth mentioning, seems to an in- 
valid a weighty matter. It is not well to cross a sick 
person, if itcan be avoided. <A person witha gloomy 
disposition is unfit to take charge of the sick. A 
nurse soured by trouble, carrying on her face the 
sorrows of a lifetime, is wholly unfit for her office, 
and should be banished at once; such a disposition 
will affect a nervous person most unfavorably. Sym- 
pathy is a quality to be appreciated ina nurse ; at the 
same time she should use her judgment in express. 
ing it. If the patient’s nervous restlessness shc ws 
itself in too much talking, the nurse should be 
quiet, avoiding subjects of conversation. If in. 
clined to despondency, she may tell cheerful anec- 
dotes; or, if the patient is sufficiently strong, in- 
troduce subjects of conversation which will lead the 
invalid to forget self and personal sufferings. Ifthe 
patient is confined to the bed, turn and shake up 
the pillows as often as they become heated; bathe 
the face and hands with a damp towel frequently; 
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smooth the hair; keep the bedclothes in order, and 
in numberless trifles make the sufferer comfortable. 
It is only those who have lain on beds of suffering, 
month after month, that will understand the full 
value of these minute directions to the nurse; but 
all who have thus suffered know that it is notin great 
matters that the sick-chamber can be made comfort- 
able. The little nothings, hardly worth a name, 
hinted at in this chapter, do nof embrace all the 
means of comfort which a judicious nurse can em- 
ploy to lighten the invalid’s burden. ‘To purify the 
air of a sick-room, burn coffee on a hot shovel; or, 
if the patient cannot endure the smoke, scatter a 
littie sulphurie ether over the carpet; or, burn vine- 
gar on a hot shovel. 
sick, select such as suit the case, and vary the selec- 
tion of dishes as much as possible. 








° 2 ° 
iterury Motices. 
-_ 
a 
From J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 
MIGNON. By Mrs. Forrester, author of * Diana 
Carew,” ete. A lively and deeply interesting story, 


with a very pertinent moral for those persons, of 
either sex, whether married or single, who indulge 


In preparations of food for the | 


vigor of expression. The plot is strong, with varied 
incident, and of intense interest. Mrs. Warfield's 
reputation as a novelist is steadily on the increase. 
FIRST AND TRUE LOVE; or, The Days and 
Times of Monsieur Antoine. By George Sand. 
From HARPER & BROTHER, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 
ACROSS AFRICA. By Verney Lovett Cameron, 
C.B., D.C.L. Early in 1873 Lieutenant Cameron set 
out with an expedition from the Eastern African 
Coast, opposite Zanzibar, intending to search for 
Dr. Livingstone. Whilst on his journey, receiving 
news of Livingstone’s death, he determined to con- 
tinue westward on his course. He did so, crossing 


| Central Africa through a region hitherto unexplored, 





in the luxury of flirting. The contrasting characters } 


of Mignon and Olga are depicted with much skill. 
The denouement of the story isa satisfactory one, 
and much pleasanter than the earlier portions lead 
the reader to expect. 

OLIVIA RALEIGH. By W. W. Follett Synge. 
This is a tale of English life in the best sense of the 
word, and is so pure and natural in its character 
that it will be warmly welcomed by all persons of 


reaching the western coast of Africa at Benguella, 6 
deg. further south than his point of departure on 
the eastern coast, and having expended nearly three 
years and a half in his journeyings. The records of 
Lieut. Cameron's travels are of exceeding importance 
in a geographical point of view, and the traveller 
himself oceupies a position second only to that of 
Livingstone as an African explorer. 

THROUGH PERSIA BY CARAVAN. By Arthur 
Arnold, author of “From the Levant,” etg The 
attention of the civilized world is now being turned 
to the East. The vast expanses of the hitherto but 
little explored regions of Central and Western Asia 
are beginning to assume importance in the eyes of 
Western Europe and America, as probable fields for 
civilization to invade and conquer. This book of 
travels gives much that is interesting concerning 
Persia, the centre of the ancient civilization of the 
world. Mr. Arnold travelled, with his wife, from 


| Moscow to St. Petersburg; thence by railway to 


true taste, in the place of the highly-colored, artifi- | 


cial, sensational stories which are all too common 
at the present time. 

A COURSE OF LESSONS IN MODELLING WAX 
FLOWERS. By Florence I. Duncan. For the most 


part, the representations of flowers and fruit, which | 


one sees on parlor tables and in shop windows, are 
enough to disgust the beholder with wax-work for- 
ever. 


the most perfect copies of nature in wax. At the 


Centennial Exhibition there were at one time, in | 


Nevertheless, the skilled artist can produce | 


Agricultural Hall, a collection of apples from Iowa, 


together with wax imitations of the same, so like 
the originals that the closest scrutiny could not dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. Inthe Main Build- 
ing was a large vase of wax flowers, equally excellent 
in execution. These fruit and flowers bore evidence 
of what might be accomplished in wax. The volume 
whose title is given above contains full instructions 
for flower-making, and a careful observation of the 
directions which it contains will lead to the most 
satisfactory results in this art. 


From T. B. Peterson & BROTHER® Philada. :— 

PICKWICK ABROAD. By George W. M. Rey- 
nolds. This isa republication of a book which had 
considerable popularity on its first issue. It is in- 
tended as a continuation of Dickens’ “ Pickwick 
Papers,” by Mr. Reynolds. The illustrations, like 
those of “ Pickwick Papers,” are by George Cruik- 
shank. Though not equal to Dickens’ productions 
in all respects, it is yet a creditable and highly 
amusing book. 

FERNE FLEMING. A Novel. By Mrs. Catharine 
A. Warfield. F 

THE CARDINAL'S DAUGHTER. A Sequel to 
“ Ferne Fleming.” By Mrs. Catharine A. Warfield. 

These two stories, the latter a sequel to the for- 
mer, are full of genius, boldness of conception, and 





Astrakhan; across the Caspian Sea from extreme 
north to south; and thence through Persia, a dis- 
tance of more than a thousand miles, visiting Tehe- 
ran, Kashan, Ispahan, Sheeraz, many ruins and 
tombs of celebrity, and taking passage at Bushan 
for Bombay. 

LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST: Thomas 
Edward, Associate of the Linnean Society. By 
Samuei Smiles. This biography, to the scientist and 
student of nature, will prove as attractive reading 
as the most sensational romance. Yet it is only the 
story of a poor shoemaker, who pursued his scien- 
tific studies under the most overwhelming disadvan- 
tages, without education other than that which he 
himself acquired, without means, and withont books. 
Thomas Edward is—for he still lives, and still works 
at his shoemaker’s bench—an enthusiastic lover of 
nature, and during all his life has thought nothing 
of personal discomfort in the pursuit of his investi- 
gations, the results of which have had an important 
bearing upon natural history and geology. Though 
he is still comparatively an unknown man, he de- 
serves a place among the earnest laborers in scien- 
tific fields. 

NORA'S LOVE TEST. A Novel. By Mary Cecil 
Hay. An exceedingly interesting story, filled with 
sensation and mystery, all of which melts away and 
clears up at the last, leaving the hero and heroine 
in the full sunlight of happiness. 

CHRISTMAS AT THOMPSON HALL. By An- 
thony Trollope. 

WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. 
Besant and James Rice. 

TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Tragedies. 

TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Comedies. 

THE TURKSIN EUROPE. By Edward A. Free. 
man, D.C. L., LL.D. 


By Walter 
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These five little books belong to Harpers’ Half-hour 
Series, a new series of books, small in size, varying 
in price from fifteen to twenty-five cents, and in- 
cluding tales, sketches of travel and adventure, 
biographies, and essays. In this series the people 
are afforded an excellent class of literature at ex- 
ceedingly reasonable rates. 


From D. Appiteton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE. A Novel. By 
Frances Eleanor Trollope, author of “* Aunt Marga- 
ret’s Trouble,” etc. Miss Trollope is making good 
her right to be considered her father’s own daugh- 
ter, as she is rapidly proving her literary abilities to 
be equal to his. There is a purity of tone, a refine- 
ment of sentiment, and a finish of style, in this book, 
which, united to its real literary and artistic excel- 
lence, will go far toward placing its author among 
the first novelists of the day. 


From Henry Hort & Co., New York, through 
PorRTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia:— 

THE CONVICTS AND THEIR CHILDREN. By 
Berthold Auerbach. Translated by Charles T. 
Brooks. 

LORELEY AND REINHARD. By Berthold Auer- 
bach. Translated by Charles T. Brooks. 

These volumes belong to the popular “Leisure 
Hour Series.” The first part of each of the stories 
here presented appeared some thirty years ago. To 
each a second part has been added, forming a sort 
of sequel to the original tale. Apart from their cap- 
tivating features as stories, these volumes have, 
therefore, a peculiar interest, in a literary point of 
view, as being specimens of an author’s work, be- 
tween the beginning and ending of which an ordi- 
nary lifetime has intervened. There is something 
in this fact which cannot but add to the pleasure 
with which these charming stories will be read. Of 
the manner in which the translator has performed 
his task, we cannot speak too highly. There is none 


of that stiffness of style which has heretofove charac- | 


terized the greater portions of the translations of 
Auerbach’s inimitable tales which have come under 
our notice. 


From Lorine, Boston, through CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
& HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

MY LADY HELP, and What she Taught Me. By 
Mrs. Warren, author of “* How I Managed my Hause 
on £200 a Year,” etc. Two years ago Mrs. Rose M. 
Crawshay, of Cyfarthfar Castle, inaugurated the 
movement of installing ladies of reduced means, but 
of cultivated and refined manners, as lielps, in the 
place of the usual ignorant and uncultivated ser- 
vants. The plan has proved a success; and now the 
demand for such “lady-helps,” as they are called, 
far exceeds the supply. Mrs. Warren, already well 
known by her excellent practical domestic stories, 
has taken up the idea, and illustrated itin an inte- 
resting and suggestive story. 

THE MAN WHO WAS NOT ACOLONEL. Bya 
High Private. A lively story, not very profound in 
its plot, but of sufficient interest to hold the attention 
of any one whose time would otherwise hang heavy 
on his hands. 


From SAMUEL C. Upnuam, Philadelphia, through 
the CENTRAL NEws COMPANY :— 

THE WONDERS OF BLUE GLASS. As seen 
through a Glass Bluely. With fifteen silhouette 
illustrations. By Sam C. Upham. 
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Tue CountTrRY BEAU.—This illustration tells its 
own story. The satisfied and placid countenance of 
the swain, as he receives from the deft and busy 
fingers of his tair attendants a make-up suitable for 
his appearance in some anticipated gay or festive 
gathering, leaves nothing to be said. 

This number finishes the 94th volume of GoprEy’s 
LaDy’s Book. 





GopEy’s LApDY’s BooK FOR May.—As Christmas is 
looked forward to by all, so GopgEy’s is impatiently 
anticipated by the fadies of fashion, culture, and 
taste throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
The May number of this magazine is fully up to the 
high reputation it has so long sustained, The latest 
fashions, plain and elaborated, are patterned, ex- 
plained, and pictured. The literature is of the best 
class and tone, and the many different departments 
fill the measure of their requirements to the utmost 
limits. To praise Gopry’s is “ painting the lily.”— 
Evening Hxpress, Phila. 


““COETLOZON— BLAKE.—Miss Georgie Blake, of 
New York, was married here on Wednesday to the 
Vicomte Coetlozon, the gentleman securing the 
tin and the lady the title.” 

That isalwaysthe rule. The American papa finds 
the money, and the foreign husband the title, and 
| whatever the latter is worth. These are the things 
| to be remembered. If the wife dies, the husband 
has to be supported by the American papa. Such, 
at least, is the law in France. 

WILL the old writers for the Lapy’s Book please 
send us their present addresses ? 

Toe Human HAND.—The human hand is so beau- 
tifully formed, it has so fine a sensibility, that sensi- 
bility governs its motions so correctly, every effort 
of the will is answered so instantly, as if the hand 
itself were the seat of that will; its actions are so 
free, so powerful, and yet so delicate, that it seems 
to possess a quality instinct in itself, and we use it as 
we draw our breath each moment, unconsciously, 
and have lost all recollection of the feeble and il- 
directed efforts of its first exercise, by which it has 
| been perfected. Inthe hand are twenty-nine bones, 
from the mechanism of which result strength, mo- 
bility, and elasticity. On the length, strength, me- 
tion, and mobility of the thumb depends the power 
of the hand. Without the fleshy ball of the thumb, 
the power of the fingers would avail nothing, and, 
accordingly, the large ball formed by the muscles of 
the thumb is the distinguishing character of the 
human hand. 





Gopey’s Lapy’s Book. — Gopgy's for May opens 
witha fine steel engraving of childhood, representing 
boys swinging on a gate, ete. It also contains other 
illustrations, and the usual fashion information. 
This, the oldest among the periodicals printed for 
the ladies, especially retains all its freshness and 
vigor, and is as much sought after to-day by the 
ladies, as it was in days of yore by their grand- 
mammas. Its contents have ever been chaste, its 
engravings fine, and no department has ever shown 
any falling off in its high standard of excellence 
created at the beginning. It isemphaticallyalady’s 
re of rare interest and value. — Press, Camden, 


He who serves well, need not be afraid to ask his 
wages. 
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FANFARE.—The fan, as an article of feminine lux- 
ury, is of quite ancient date. Terence, a comedy 
writer, who lived in the second century B. C., makes 
one of his characters speak of the fan, as used by 
ladies in ancient Rome: “Cape hoc flabellum et ven- 
tulum huic facto.” (Take this fan, and thus give 
her alittle air.) From this Roman origin the fashion 
of carrying fans could searcely fail to be handed 
down to the ladies of Italy, Spain, and France, 
whence it was imported in time into Great Britain. 
Queen Elizabeth, when in full dress, carried a fan. 
Shakspeare speaks of fans as connected with a 
lady's ** bravery” or finery :— 

“ With scarfs and fans and double charge of brave- 
ry. 


Gay, speaking of Flavio’s accomplishiments:— 
“Tn other hands the fan would prove 
An engine of small force in love.” 

Pope, in allusion to the fan asa shield of the coun- 
tenance, says:— 

“The modest face was lifted up no more, 

And virgins smiled at what they blushed before.” 

Addison says: “Women are armed with fans as 
men with swords, and sometimes do more execution 
with them.” 

In Spain the sefioritas use the fan as a telegraph 
in matters of love and flirtation. In Spanish churches 
faus are in perpetual motion. “One can guess,” 
says a recent writer on the subject, “the nature of 
the service by the way the fans are waving. The 
difference between a litany and thanksgiving is un- 
mistakable, and the minutest shades of devotion are 
discernible.”’ 

THE FAN TRADE WITH JAPAN. 

Passing to a phase of the subject of more imme- 
diate interest to the present day, a few facts about 
the fan trade with Japan will not be amiss. 

Japan has become the great fan market of the 
world. China used to be in the trade to a consid- 
erable extent, but the fans of that country—such as 
the palin leaf, ete.—are of the stiff, open kind; while 





are inserted together, including the outer covering 
or sticks, the varnish is applied, and the fan is 
finished. 


THE BROBDINGNAG OF FANS. 

Queer Elizabeth and the dames of her brilliant 
age, the black-eyed Spanish coquettes, the ladies of 
all nations who ever concealed a blush or waved a 
love signal through the agency of a fan, would open 
their eyes with wonder could they witness the 
monster fan just received from Japan by the Broad- 
way importing house above referred to. It isa fold- 
ing fan, magnificently decorated on one side with 
life-size paintings by hand, of Japanese dragons, 
leopards, and serpents, spread through landseapes, 
mountains, and valleys. On the other are to be seen 
beautiful pictures of birds of paradise, pheasants, 
swallows, peacocks, with many other birds of rare 
plumage, all perched upon or hovering in and about 
branches and twigs of exquisite colored flowering 
shrubs and running plants. The tout ensemble of 
the pictures is both grand and natural. It is exe- 
cuted with more fidelity to perspective and reality 
than is usually to be found in Japanese works of 
this kind. It was a whole year in being elaborated. 
The texture is a Japanese fabric, composed of silk 
and cotton. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of this importa- 
tion extraordinary, it is only necessary to state that 
the oufside sticks, of finely-polished firwood or Japa- 
nese cedar, are ten feet long and from six inches to 
a foot broad from base to top. When spread, these 


| sticks extend twenty feet horizontally. The ribs 


the fans of Japan are folding, and can be accommo- | 


dated to the smallest compass. The increase in the 
trade in Japan since the period of seclusion from 
outside barbarians is truly wonderful. During the 
former time the manufacture of fans did not exceed 
10,000 for the whole country. Now the value of this 


kind of goods received in the United States annually 
reaches probably $600,000, one large importing house | 
on Broadway receiving fans this year to the amount | 


of $225,000, gold. The prices of these fans range 
from two cents to$2.50. Fans of more costly charac- 
ter—say as high as $15 each—are made in Japan, but 
they are not suitable for this market. 


MANUFACTURE OF FANS IN JAPAN. 

Osaka is the principal city for the manufacture of 
the folding fans, which are almost exclusively ex- 
ported. All descriptions of the bamboo kind are 
made there, the figures, writing, etc., being executed 
in Kiyoto. The bamboo ribs of the fan are made by 
private families, in their own homes. The various 
notehes eut in the lower part are left to one of the 
finishing workmen, who forms the patterns of the 
handles according to the plans of the designers, who 
gives to the engraver the patterns he thinks will be 
salable, and decides the colors to be used for each 
part of the design. The folding is done by putting 
the fans between two pieces of heavily oiled paper. 
The fans are then folded up together and placed 
under pressure. The ribs are temporarily arranged 
in order on a wire, then taken and set into their 
places on one of the sheets, and then spread out on 
a block, parted, and dried. When dry, the pieces 


are also of Japanese firwood. When the whole 
monster concern is being opened, fold by fold, it 
seems as if a gorgeous rainbow was gradually span- 
ning the heavens, so bright, varied, and dazzling 
are the hues. This father and giant of all fans, 
when fully opened, has a span of fifty six feet. 
Think of that, ye Spanish sefioritas, while indulging 
in the fandango! Think of that, ye blooming opera 
beauties, when in fancy free you are fancifully lis- 
tening to a brilliant fantasia! Think of that, ye 
fanatics who would fan the flame of sectional pas- 
sion! Yet there is nothing new-fangled about it, 
It is no fantasy, no fantom. It is simply a big thing 
in fans, the like of which was never before seen in 
this or any other country, except that in which it 
was manufactured. 

It wasa present from the Japanese manufacturers 
to the importing house in this city who are so exten- 
sively engaged in their trade with this country.— 
N. Y. Heraid. 

WE give this month several fine receipts (extra), 
which have been tried recently, and found to be very 
good. 

GopEY’s FoR May.—This popular monthly is at 
hand. This number opens with a magnificent full- 


| page engraving of a delightful rural scene, in which 


a group of ehildren swinging on an old farm gate 
constitutes the foreground. Fashions for May, a 
double-page colored engraving, comes next, and 
then a full-page wood-cut, “Going to School,” after 
which come pages and pages of patterns, styles, 
ete., over which the ladies will go into eestasies of 
delight. The literary contents are excellent, the 
**Arm-Chair” alone being worth the price of the 
namber. Gopey’s should have a place in every 
family.— Gazette, Brookfield, Mo. 


GERMAN PuFFs.—One quart of milk, six eggs, one 
pint of flour (after it is sifted), a piece of butter the 
size of an egy, a teaspoonful of salt; make a batter 
of the milk, flour, and yelks of eggs, melt the butter 
and stir in the whites (beaten stiff). Bake in small 
tin cups for half an hour. 














THE NAMES OF Corn.—The American dollar is de- 
rived from the German “‘thaler’”’ (literally “ valley 
piece’’), the first thalers having been coined in Joa- 
chimsthal, in Bohemia. The same name is also used 
in Sweden and Denmark, where the unit of currency 
is called a rixdale, or royal dollar. As for the sign 
or abbreviation $, authorities are divided as to its 
origin, but it is generally admitted that $ was origin- 
ally written with the S on the U; but for the sake of 
celerity it was considered to be expedient to change 
the U to two strokes through 8, which has remained 
the accepted sign. The American mill, cent, and 
dime, the French centime and decime, the Italian 
centesimo, the South American centaro, are terms 
derived from the Latin, denoting the thousandth, 
the hundredth, and the tenth part of the unit of cur- 
rency. When the Italian cities were in the height 
of their power, in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, their coins naturally spread over the world, 
and their names were taken for the coins of many 
other countries; thus, the world-renowned Floren- 
tine florin (in Italian, florino, so called from the flow- 
er, the lily of Florence, being on the reverse of every 
coin), was adopted by the French and English, who 
also give the same name to the German coin guiden— 
derived from gold money. The Venetian seguin, in 
Italian, zecchino—from “ zocco”’ a mint—was adopted 
by most of the Oriental countries with which the 
Venetian merchants trafficked. The Milanese ducat 
was taken into France and Naples when the armies 
of these countries overran Milan. The Neapolitan 
earlino isa small coin with the head of Charles on 
it. The Roman scudo—in French—took écu, its 
name, from the shield originally placed on this coin. 
Another Italian coin which spread over Europe was 
the Roman grosso, called in England a groat, in 
France a gros, in Bremen a grote, and still retained 
in Prussia and Saxony asa little grote or groschen. 
The French sou is evidently derived from the Italian 
*soldo,”’ or piece with which one can solde or pay 
one’s debts. The Hanseatic Towns also furnished 
coins, witness the mark, so called from the Govern- 
ment “mark,” that it was of good weight. The 
schelling of Hamburg was adopted in England, 
where it is called a shilling, and also by Denmark 
and Sweden, where they callit skelling. Many coins 
derive their names from the marks or signs printed 
on the reverse, and retain the name, although the 
sign may have been disused. Thus, a coin which has 
a crown on the reverse was called an écu in French, 
a crown in English. A piece which had across on it 
is called a kreutzer in Germany (from the German 
word “kreutzer’’—a cross), although no signs of a 
cross can be discovered on the modern kreutzer. 
The English “pound” was originally a pound of 
money; but it has been gradually reduced to its 
present form and called a sovereign, from the sover- 
eign’s head being on itsface. In France, during the 
reign of Louis XVI., there was a coin called a livre, 
or pound, which the Republic adopted as the unit of 
currency, changing the name of that to frane, which 
it still retains. When the Kingdom of Italy, and 
more recently the Papal States, adopted the French 
system, they retained the old names of livre—in 
Italian, liva, and made that the unit of currency, so 
that the frane of France and the liva of Italy are of 
exactly the same value. The‘ Napoleon” or “ Louis” 
of the French is simply a conventional name given 
by the French to a twenty-frane piece; in the same 
manner as the Americans call a ten-dollar piece an 
“eagle,” and as the Prussians have a “‘ Frederick.” 
The English guinea derived its name from the fact 
that the gold from which the first guineas were made 
cme from the Guinea Coast. The English farthing 
is so called from its being the fourth of a penny; the 
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derivation of the Spanish ewarto is the same, the 
ewarto being the quarter of a real, or royal piece. 
The names of the South American coins are mostly 
of Spanish or Portuguese origin: the peso or Reru 
is a piece that Weighs, from “ pesar,” to weigh; the 
centaro is the hundredth part of the unit of currency, 
and the rei of Brazil is a royal piece. From the 
above-mentioned facts it will be seen that the ten- 
dency of all nations has been to adopt the coins of 
other nations; witness the groat, which travelled 
from Italy to England, France,and Germany. Some- 
times the value was altered; for instance, there isa 
florin in Bavaria worth forty American-cents, and 
divided into sixty kreutzers, while in Austria there 
is one of the value of fifty American cents, divided 
into one hundred kreutzers. To give an idea of the 
difficulties a merchant doing business in Germany 
has to encounter, it must be remembered that there 
are five distinct coinages in use in that country, 
namely: Prussiz and Saxony, who use thalers, worth 
seventy-five cents, divided into thirty groschen; 
Hamburg, with marks of thirty cents, divided into 
sixteen shillings; Bremen, with its groten;and Aus- 
tria and Bavaria, before mentioned. In Italy the 
same state of things existed until the establishment 
of the Italian Kingdom in 1860. Several years ago 
the French Government proposed to the States 
whose coinage was the same—namely, to Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy—that the coins of one should 
pass without diminution of value in the territory of 
each of the others. This proposal was immediately 
accepted by these countries, and by Rome some time 
after. Itis this arrangement, calied in Europe “ La 
Convention Monetaire,” which it is proposed to ex- 
tend so as to make a universal currency. 

Persons ordering a change in the direction of 
Magazines must give both the old and the new ad- 
dress in full. No change can be made after the Ist 
of any month in the address of the Magazine for the 
following month. 





A Vickxspure LADY Webs A DuKkg.—The New 
Orleans Picayune vives an account of the marriage 
of a Vicksburg lady to an Italian duke. Miss Cobb 
was the daughter of J. D. Cobb, of the well-known 
and very wealthy firm of Cobb & Manlove. This 
firm, before the war, was the very largest in that 
city. 

There is no difficulty in wedding an Italian duke. 
If the lady has money enough, you can get them at 
any price. A former U. 8S. Minister to Naples told 
us that he was waited upon by an Italian duke, who 
was candid with him, and perfectly open. ‘ Now, 
Mr. Minister,” says he, “you know all the wealthy 
Americans who come here. Tam Duke —, and I 
am willing to marry any American lady who has a 
sufficient fortune ;’ and he named a sum not very 
large. “I give the title for the money.” Now that 
we call candid; but we do not know, though we sup- 
pose, that the bargain was consummated. You can 
geta sort of left-handed King, if yoy will pay enough 
for him. 


GopEyY’s Lapy's Book for May is on our table, 
and, like all of its predecessors, it isa splendid num- 
ber, elegantly illustrated with beautiful engravings 
and fashion-plates, and filled with charming stories 
and other interesting reading matter.—Republican, 
Cadiz, O. 

Woman’s Brauty.—Every lady ought to know that 
Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth” isa combination of whole- 
some elements capable of imparting a natural and 
exquisitely beautiful complexion. Ladies, try it. 


IF no seed be sown, no crop can be reaped. 
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AMERICAN PARENTS, TAKE WARNING—ANOTHER | 
BRILLIANT EUROPEAN SON-IN- LAW.— Months ago 
Western society rang with the accounts of a grand 
wedding. A fair daughter of one of the oldest and 
wealthiest families in the Mississippi Valley had 
been united to a foreign nobleman. The arts of 
Worth were exhausted in the preparation of the 
trousseau. The St. Louis Globe Democrat tells the 
sequel:— 

* A sturdy laborer at work, the other day, amon 
the hotel ruins, turned over some rubbish and foun 
a scatiered pack of letters. Some of the peoplein the | 
inclosure hegan curiously to examine the documents. 
One of them was from the Russian eapital. The date 
was several months back. It was from the bride of | 
the nobleman, and represented that his pretensions 
of great wealth were false. It was even doubted 
whether he was nobly connected. The writer repre- 
sented herself as being in absolute need of money 
for the —— of necessities. This is one of the 
secrets that the ruins gave up.” 

There is not one instance of one of these great 
matches, that the American parents do not have to 
support the whole party, and perhaps two or three 
other near and poor relations. 

New SHEET Music, issued by J. Starr Holloway, 
Philadelphia, who will fill all orders, and send by 
return mail. 

New Songs.—Bring Me Biue Violets, beautiful song 
and chorus, by Coralie Bell, 30. Alone, by Holloway, 
20. Down by the Whispering Sea, by Stewart, new 
edition of this exquisite song, just in season, 35. 
Night on the Rippling River, by Karl Hohlweg, 30. 

New Pieces.—The Rose in the Bud, song without 
words, 20. Aureola Polka, by Cloy, very pretty, 30. | 
Young Folks Waltz, Atsilac, 20. Summer Mazourka, 
by Rhollo, elegant picture title, 40. Lischeu et Fritz- 
chen, grand valses by Strauss, 60. 

We furnish the above, and all our numerous musical | 
publications, to teachers and academies at a large 
discount. Correspondence solicited. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for June is ready, 
and contains some fine music. Send 40 cents for this | 
number, $1 for the last three numbers, or $4 for the | 
year. To any one ordering $1 worth of music we 
will send the June number free. Address Mr. Hol- 
loway as above. 








Wr are in receipt of the May number of GopEy’s 
Lapy’s Book, a magazine that has been before the 
public for fifty years, but which is still as popular 
as when its honored publisher was in the prime of 
life. Every lady in the land has reason to thank 
Hon. Louis A. Godey for the work he has done for 
the sex. The Lapy’s Book is just such a magazine 
as will make home bright and happier: let it have a | 
place in every household.— Liberal Yeoman, Iowa. 


Potato PupptnGc.— Boil two white potatoes till 
they are soft, peel and beat them ina mortar, rub 
them in a sieve until they are quite fine, then mix in 
a half pound of butter, melted, beat up the yelks of 
eight eggs, and white of three, half pound of sugar, 
half pint of brandy, stir them well together; grate 
in a half of a nutmeg, addahalf pint of cream. Puff 
paste, lay it all over the dish and around the edge, 
pour in the pudding, and bake a little brown. 


BRIGHT and beautiful as a May morning, Gonry’s 
Lapy’s Book comes to us for that month, teeming 
with all thatis cood and pure and beautiful in litera- 
ture and fashions, which is why it is THE favorite 
with the ladies of America.— Times, Neasho, Mo. 

Scorcn CAKE.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter 
in one pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon; mix it intoadough with three 
beaten eggs, roll it out in a thin sheet. Bake it 


quickly. 





AN EsQuIMAUX WEDDING.—Shortly there entered 
in perfect silence a cortege drawing a dog-sled, in 
which was seated the high priest of the tribe, and a 
more villainous-looking object I never beheld. He 
was stripped to the waist, and smeared witb oi] and 
coloring matter in stripes, which gave him the ap. 
pearance of a Chinese joss; on his head was a tiara 
of bears’ claws, surmounted by an enormous polar 
bear’s head. On his shoulders were placed erect on 
end two large walrus tusks, fancifully decorated with 
strips of red flannel, which had been obtained from 
the clothing of a drowned sailor washed ashore. 


| The lower part of his body was covered with other 


skins, over which were spread a number of young 
seals, all alive and barking ; in the right hand he held 
aspear, which he waved aloft ina theatrical manner, 
while with his left he motioned tothe bride and groom 
to approach him. The whole concourse arose, and 
with shouts of gladness capered around the priest’s 
chariot. This he submitted to for a space of ten 
minutes, and then, imperiously waving his spear, 
commanded silence. The groom was now directed 
to prostrate himself upon the earth upon his back, 
and the bride directed to place her right foot upon 
his throat, which she did evidently with reluctance. 
While in this position the priest instructed the grooin 
that such was to be his fate, trodden under foot by 
men, should he ever prove untrue to his plighted 
troth. He was then permitted to rise, and directed 
to approach the old chief, who placed a spear at his 
breast, telling him it would be his doom should he 
prove untrue. He was next directed to his father, 
who, producing a piece of fishing line, informed him 
that he would choke to death his offspring should he 
ever prove unfaithful. Then, to cap the climax, he 
was directed to face the entire tribe, who, brandish- 
ing their spears, yelled at the top of their voices 
vengeance on him in the event of unfaithfulness. 
At this juncture, the groom, apparently overcome 
with emotion, dropped on the ground, and, bowing 
his head to the earth, cried, “I will be true.”—San 
Francisco Mail. 

GopeEy’s LaDyY’s Book for May is a fine number. 
The engraving, “Childhood Days,” is a splendid 


' illustration, and the fashion-plates and reading mat- 


ter are all first class. Ladies should secure this 
number.—Record, Lynn, Mass. 

PARKER House Rouis.—Take one pint of milk, 
boil it, and when lukewarm mix into it one pint of 
yeast, a tablespoonful of butter and lard (mixed). 


| Then take two quarts of flour, add a little salt, make 
| aholein the centre of the flour, and pour in the milk, 


and let it stand overnizht; then knead it and make 
into biscuit, and let rise two hours before baking. 


FATHER’S PROMISE. 


“When I have gone home to heaven my spirit shall 
be with you.” 
SOMETIMES when you have grown weary 
In the paths your feet must tread, 
And you sit down, lonely, dreary, 
Thinking, longing for the dead, 
T will come. 
Tn the twilight round about you, 
I will whisper words of cheer; 
While the world drifts on without you, 
And you will be glad to hear. 22 


GINGER PouND CAKE—Two pounds of flour, one 
pound of butter, one dozen eggs, one cup of milk, 
one pint of molasses, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, 
one tablespoonful of cinnamon, three teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder. Bake immediately. 


COFFEE was first brought to England in 1641, 
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SUBURBAN VILLA. 


Drawn oxpressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Eighth Street 
formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


= 


THE above design was made for a gentleman in 
Macomb, Ill. The plan is not yet actually adopted, 
as we have tocontend with the differing ideas of the 
gentleman. As our clients are scattered throughout 
the whole Union, it is not to be expected that we can 
fully meet their views in a simple sketch. Yet the 
building possesses many points to be admired. It is 
almost a square house, unostentatious in appearance 
modest, yet grand, convenient, and presenting a solid, 
mansion-like appearance exteriorly. 7 F 


- —————— — 
ee A =. 











FIRST STORY. 


All we can be expected to do is, to give architect- 
ural and mechanical form tothe ideas of our patrons, 
If this house is built according to the design, and 
surrounded by the accessories of landscape shown, 
it will be an ornamental addition to any park in the 
country. 

Our book of designs of model ‘residences we send 
by mail upon receipt of $3.50. Address Isaac H. 

obbs & Son, Architects, 804 North Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

First Story.—DR dining-room, 16 by 18 feet; BR 











BR bedroom, 14 by 16 


billiard-room, 16 by 20 feet: 
feet; K kitchen, 14 by 16 feet: WR wash-room, 14 by 
16 feet; H hall, 8 feet wide; CCC cellars. 











SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—P parlor, 14 by 16 feet; L library, 
16 by 18 feet: PC principal chamber, 16 by 0 feet; 
C chamber, 14 by 16 feet; C chamber, 14 by 16 feet; 
C chamber, 12 by 14 feet; C chamber, 12 by 14 feet. 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for Mayisalready received. 
This is a splendid book ; full of reading matter that 
makes the heart glad, and stores the mind with 
knowledge that is pleasant and useful to have. Why 
read the sickening stories of treachery and human 
degradation with which the land is flooded while you 
ean have such as in GODEY's t—Herald, Mount Joy, 
Pennsy!vania. 


A copy of “ Blake’s Jerusalem” was lately sold by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, London, for £100. A copy 
of the same book was sold in 1854 for £4 16s. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM'S birthday presents were so 
numerous as to fill two rooms in His Majesty’s apart- 
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ments at the Sehloss. The most original was alarge 


aquarium filled with fish apparently swimming in a 
clear liquid, in reality a mass of aspic jelly, contain- 
ing eighty cooked Osh, ranging in size and kind from 
a huge pike to a minute tadpole, ready for the table. 
The tank was made of crystal, surrounded by natu- 
ral flower garlands, and ornamented at the four cor- 
ners by oysters, mussels, and the Prussian black 


eagle, while burnt almonds and biscuit rocks rose | 


above the water, and on the top floated a miniature 
vessel with the Imperial standard. The Kaiser's 
favorite flower is the cornflower, and wreaths and 
parterres of this blossom appeared in profusion, 


| scholars to stand up 
| they have * talked” 


while two Princesses had embroidered an arni-chair | 
| who will stand up and take their “demerits” repeat- 


with eighty full-blown cornflowers—corresponding 
with His Majesty’s age—and a number of birds sym- 
bolical of the years tocome. Each Prussian Prince 
is obliged to learn a craft, and Princes Henry and 
Waldemar, the sons of the Imperial Prince, are re- 
spectively an engraver and bookbinder, and pre- 
sented their grandfather with specimens of their 
handiwork. 

Ir Your Hate 1s FALLING Ovt, and you begin to 
dread baldness, try at once Dr. Jayne's Hair Tonic. — 
It cleanses and stimulates the scalp, and so promotes 
the erowth of new hair; it is also a useful dressing 
for the hair, and gives it acomely appearance, besides 
strengthening it. 


Gopry’s LApyY’s Book for May furnishes its read- 
ers with eight such stories as have been approved for 
many years by many thousands of readers in every 
State.” There is a little account of the exceptional 
welcome given to babies bora in May, and another 
of a trip from Belfast to Glasgow, Ayr, Stirling, and 
Edinburgh. The work department is not neglected ; 
the arm-chair is filled; architecture, music, and 
fashion are remembered; health is considered, and 
there are more of the receipts, which are convenient 
to housewives.—North American, Philadelphia. 


A REMARKABLE friendship between a cat and a 


hen is reported bya correspondent of the Live Stock | 


Journal and Fancier’s Gazette. The hen last sum- 
mer was sitting on seven eggs, and when she moved 
in search of food the cat would take her place on the 
eggs. When the hen came back, puss would sit close 
by and scare away the rats and mice, while when the 
brood was hatched the cat kept guard over the chicks 
in their mother’s absence lest they should stray away. 
All the chieKs were reared safely, thanks to pussy’s 
vigilance, and the cat, hen, and chicks remain as 
good friends as ever. 

MATRIMONIAL advertisements of the quaintest de- 
scription frequent!y appear in English, American, 
and French journals, but the palm for singularity 
may surely be conceded to the following paragraph 
from the Russian Nowarossiski Telegraph :— 


“‘A widower or bachelor who is his own master, 
and wishes to change the wearisome condition of 
celibacy, can apply at the subjoined address, and if 
he prove suitable will meet with our due attention. 
The candidate who wishes to become my son-in-law 
must be tolerably good looking, must have passed 
through four classes in the gymnasium or have re- 
ceived private education, must show his love for his 
neighbor, according to the choice he sha)l make be- 
tween the three ladies offered to him, must be very 
docile, and never have contradicted his parents. 
Riches are not required, only a loving heart. Candi- 
dates must not be less than twenty-two, and must 
never have been engaged in any police case. All 
creeds, except the Jewish, will be accepted. There 
will be a secure dowry in the bank of Messrs. —, 
which will be available at the honeymoon. The 
united age of my three daughters is 107 years. Come, 
see, and take. Government of Kieff, district L—, 
village of 83—.” 








MAKING SUGAR FROM CORN.—Sugiar is now made 
from ordinary corn. Specimens of raw sugar mannu- 
factured near Chicago are shown, both white and 
very sweet. According to an exchange, to complete 
its manufacture into pure granulated sugar, alcohol 
must be used to remove the foreign matter coutained 
in the crude product. A bushel oi corn yields thirty 
pounds of raw sugar, and this, when purified by al- 
cohol, gives tweuty-seven pounds of good sugar, 
marketable at four cents a pound, In other words, 
a bushel of corn made into sugar would bring $1.08. 


AN INDUCEMENT TO FALSEHOOD.—In the public 
schools of Newark, N. J., the teachers require the 
and report the number of times 
during the session. And there 
are scholars whoare striving to get a pood “average” 


edly. All honor to those scholars; but shame on the 
system of offering premiums on falsehood. 

The above is from the New York Herald. We 
knew of a Lady’s Boarding School in this city where 
the same thing was practised; and yet the teachers 
were so religious that they made Sunday a day of 
terror to the scholars—being unable to see that they 
were offering a premium to lyiug. 

WHAT compliment can surpass this in delicacy and 
grace? 

Thou gazest on the stars. 
Ah! would I were the skies, 
That I might gaze on thee 
With all my thousand eyes! 


Fushions. 


LATO. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havre had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies iiving at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that grovel 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height. complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of two shades of gray silk. 
The dress and saeque are of the darkest shade; the 
revers, plaiting, ribbon, bows, and trimming are of 
the lightest shade; the revers and vest in front are 
trimmed with embroidery. Chip bonnet, trimmed 
with wreath of green leaves, shaded feather, and 
mandarin yellow ribbon. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of two shades of purple 
silk ; the skirt of the darkest, trimmed with ruffles; 
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polonaise of figured silk of a lighter shade, trimmed 
with purple fringe and ribbon; purple sleeves. Bon- 
net of lilac chip, trimmed with silk, feather, and 
pink roses. 

Fig. 3—Dinner dress of pearl-gray grenadine, 
with an underskirt of silk ; it is made with one skirt, 
trimmed to simulate two, with narrow ruffle of silk, 
white lace, and cardinal scarf. Cuirass basque, cut 
pointed, with heart-shaped neck and elbow sleeves, 
trimmed with lace and cardinal silk. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pale blue silk and da- 
mask, made with one skirt, trimmed with white 
lace, narrow plaitings, and folds of the damask; 
basque bodice, low neck ; the basque cut long in the 
back, trimmed with lace; bertha of damask and 
lace. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pink silk, made with one 


’ skirt, the front in crosswise plaits; the back long, 


trimmed with three rows of white lace, and gathered 
to form a puff, fastened by a spray of flowers and 
leaves. Basque bodice, low in the neck; bertha, 
edged with lace ; bouquet of flowers on left shoulder. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
(Pages 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488, 489, 492.) 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of walking 
dress for lady. The underskirt is made of gray silk, 
trimmed with narrow ruffles and puff. The over- 
skirt and sacque are of tourist cloth, bound with 
silk, and trimmed with embroidered bands and 
smoked pearl buttons. Hat of gray chip, trimmed 
with gray silk and cardinal. 

Figs. 3 and 6.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
dress, made of black. The underskirt in front is 
plain; the polonaise short in front, and forming the 
overskirt in the back; it is trimmed with fringe, 
braid, buttons, and side plaiting. 

Fig. 4—Evening headdress of flowers and ribbon 
for married lady. 

Fig. 5.—Morning cap, made of white French mus- 
lin, and trimmed with lace and colored ribbon. - 

Fig. 7.—Bow for the neck, made of two shades of 
silk. 

Fig. 8.—Suit for girl of six years, made of gray 
camel's hair, trimmed with buttons, narrow braid, 
and handsome ribbon sash. Hat of white chip, 
trimmed with blue ribbon and blue and gray 
feather. 

Fig. %.—Fancy bow for the neck, made of blue 
damask ribbon and white lace. 

Fig. 10.—Dress for little girl, of plaid brown cam- 
el’s hair. The front is gored, the back in kilt plaits: 
it is trimmed with brown galloon and silk sash. 
Brown straw hat, trimme: with pheasant’s feather. 

Fig. 11.—Bonnet of écru satin straw, trimmed 
with long écru feather; variegated roses and éeru 
ribbon in the face trimming. 


Figs. 12 and 13.—Front and back view of bonnet. 


of fancy straw, trimmed with blue silk, edged with 
narrow fringe, which also forms the strings; long 
blue feather; full white crépe lisse ruche inside the 
brim. 

Fig. 14.—Bonnet of brown chip, with silk crown, 
and trimmed with brown silk and feathers. 

Fig. 15.—Suit for little boy, made of gray linen; 
the edging of bands, cuffs, and buttons are of car- 
dinal. 

Fig. 16.—Dress for little girl, made of white piqué, 
and trimmed with a narrow braiding pattern and 
buttons. 

Fig. 17.—Fashionable collar and sleeve, trimmed 
with narrow tucks, and edged with lace. 

Fig. 18.— Fashionable collar and sleeve of fine 
linen, with embroidered corners; necktie of lace. 


Fig. 19.—Fashionable collar and sleeve, embroid- 
ered in different colors. 

Fig. 20.—Dress for little girl, of plaid Scotch ging- 
ham, trimmed with braid, aud bows and sash of 
plain blue. 

Fig. 21.—Dress for little boy, of brown camel’s 
hair, trimmed with narrow piping of white; pocket, 
revers, and sash of brown silk. 

Fig. 22.—Fancy bow of two shades of ribbon for 
the hair. 

Fig. 23.—Black velvet necklace, with ornaments 
and pendant of pearl beads. 

Fig. 24.—Black silk mantle for lady, with long 
ends, trimmed with black lace; the ends are loosely 
knotted in front. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


AS we are frequently asked for advice and direc- 
tion in the matter of children’s toilets, we will give 
a few hints on the subject, which may be of service 
to some of our readers :— 

The favorite colors for girls’ costumes are very 
similar to those worn by ladies; and materials in- 
clude, amongst others, vigogne, Cashmere, and the 
numerous wool and wash goods too numerous to 
mention. Fora girl of ten years old, a costume of 
blue vigogne is trimmed with blue and white braid. 
and made with a plaited skirt and Princess over- 
dress. The latter has a band of braid around the 
lower edge, and is finished at the throat with a sailor 
collar of the material, or of silk of the same shade, 
also bordered with braid. Cuffs of similar material 
and pocket finish this pretty costume. Worn with 
it are a Pifferaro hat of white chip, trimmed with 
blue silk and a long white feather; and a jacket, for 
cool days, of very pale éeru-colored cloth. Another 
dress fora girl of twelve is of prune-colored silk and 
cream Cashmere; the skirt is of the prune color, 
plaited, the plaits being crossed and held down by 
three bands of the cream color; the tunic of the 
Cashmere, prune silk waistcoat. Collar and cuffs 
of similar silk. Hat of chip, bound with silk to 
match, and trimmed with a pale blue gauze scarf, 
fastened at the side with a bird’s wing. 

For a little boy of six or seven, a pretty costume 
is of seal-brown cloth. Knickerbockers are drawn 
in at the knee, and the jacket has large revers collar 
of’silk to match the cloth. The sleeve is plaited, 
and finished with silk revers, and the pockets are 
to match. A kilted skirt is worn under this jacket, 
and with the costume a seal-brown straw hat, with 
embroidered braid around the crown, and a cockade 
at the left side. 

Among the new models for black silk dresses, 
which are always fashionable, no matter what the 
season, we notice one of brocade and gros grain, 
particularly appropriate for full dress. The front 
breadths are of plain gros grain, laid across a foun- 
dation in folds and wrinkles, and edged with fringe, 
which falls over a kilting. Across the top of these 
breadths is a short apron of brocade, fringed with 
brocade revers, extending down the side gores their 
whole Jength. The three back breadths are made 
abruptly longer on the sides to give a square train, 
and are bordered acros3 the edge and up the sides 
to the belt with a kilting of plain silk, lined with 
plaited Valenciennes lace, and held in position by 
looped énds of grosgrain ribbon, The square habit 
basque bodice is of brocade, with tight sleeves of the 
same. Bowsare set on the back seams of the basque, 
and it is piped all along the edge. The pointed front 
is made to look short waisted by a wide Josephine 
belt of four silk folds, beginning under the arms and 
| sloping narrower towards the frant, where it is fast- 
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ened by a buckle of mother-of-pearl. The square 
neck has a revers and folds of silk at the bottom, 
and is filled in with white crépe lisse, while plaitings 
of lisse and lace surround the square. At the back 
the neck is not very high, and a standing collar is 
added on the back only. The tight sleeves are 
slashed above the wrist, and there are two puffs of 
white tulle on the outside of the arm; Valenciennes 
lace frilis fall on the hand. A tuft of violets and 
mignonette is fastened in the corner of the square 
bodice on the left side. 

In these new dresses the shoulder seams are very 
short, the neck is usually cut very high at the back, 
and the tight sleeves have the upper half slightly 
gathered on the elbows to fit the arm more perfectly. 
To support the train of carriage and house dresses, 
a sweeper or plaited flounce of muslin, edged with 
imitation Valenciennes lace, is tacked in the inside. 
It is e2bout three-eighths of a yard deep, and is sewn 
in at such a height that a glimpse of the white lace 
appears below the edge of the dress. These sweep- 
ers, or “ balayenses,” as they are called, are made 
of crinoline and muslin, and may be thanged from 
one dress toanother. The foundation, of crossbarred 
crinoline muslin, is of two shaped pieces nearly a 
yard long, straight down the front edges, and sloped 
to slant in the seam in the middle, so that, from 
each piece being only a fourth of a yard at the top, 
it widens to three-fourths at the edge, where it is 
eurved just as the edge of the dress train is. On 
this is laid plain, coarse, stiff muslin, covered with 
four or five scanty flounces to support the dress 
train, while the lower flounce is of muslin and lace. 

Some of the leaders of fashion have protested 
against the long dress for walking, and are having 
neat, serviceable suits made up for country wear, 
seaside, and mountains; they are certainly much 
more becoming and desirable for general wear, and 
we sincerely hope this sensible fashion will be ex- 
tensively followed. In Paris the short skirt has 
never been abandoned; and, now that erinoline is 
abolished, this short skirt will be graceful as well 
as convenient. 

Soft white wool goods resembling flannel, but of 
less weight, and as cool as muslin, promise to be 
very extensively used for country toilets, especially 
at the seaside, where the moisture takes the starch 
out of cottons and linen. This is called seaside 
barége, and is the nice fabric that is being imitated 
by the bunting dresses already spoken of. The 
French wool barége costs double what the domestic 
bunting costs, hence in a great measure the popu- 
larity of the latter. The dbarége suits are made with 
draped Princess polonaise, or with plaited waists 
and scarf overskirts, and are given character by 
rich brocaded silk trimmings that form deep square 
collars, wide Josephine belts, cuffs, pockets, and 
searf sashes on the skirt. Sometimes the Breton 
cloth embroidered bands are used in quaint olive 
green or robin’s-egg blue, with vests, collars, and 
chatelaine pockets wrought in characteristic designs. 
Beautiful costumes for summer are made of batistes 
and other lawns in very delicate colors, all of one 
shade, or else in stripes with white. They have 
polonaises, basques, and scarf draperies, as elabo- 
rately made as those of the richest materials, and 
are trimmed with narrow plaited ruffles, edged with 
Valenciennes lace. Zephyr ginghams are also very 
popular, partly cheeked and partly plain. These are 
admired in blue and white check, made in Breton 
style, and trimmed with navy blue bands, wrought 
with white cotton in Breton designs. 

For watering places, entire dresses are being 
made of Spanish lace, a kind of blonde, black, or 
white, with thick meshes. These dresses are ex- 





| tremely long, in order that they may be looped up 


and draped over an underdress of black or colored 
silk. They are generally in the Princess shape, 
with the waist opening heart-shaped in front. The 
sleeves of these dresses never reach below the 
elbow. 

Coiffures are still ver~ complicated. They are 
strewn with a host of ornaments, in light tortoise 
shell for dark hair, and in dark shell for blonde 
hair. These ornaments are composed of bows, 
combs forming aureoles, daggers, arrows, flowers, 
leaves, and even fruit. 

The mitts so dear to our grandmothers, and spoken 
of in our last, promise to be more popular than was 
at first imagined ; they are re-appearing under every 
form, not only in plain network, but embroidered 
in colors to match the toilet, in black velvet em- 
broidered in gold, and laced with a gold cord, fin- 
ished with tassels; and, lastly, for the summer, in 
undressed kid, kid, and even doeskin. These mitts 
are all long enough to cover the wrist and forearm, 
and will constitute the summer glove for the sea- 
side. 

Small black lace points in shawls are worn in 
various ways by Parisian ladies. They are arrayed 
over the shoulders as fichus, carelessly knotted on 
the breast, or as Spanish veils over the hair. 

The newest parasols are made of bunting for 
summer use. They are made of navy blue or white 
bunting, with canopy-shaped tops, a ring and bow 
to close them, and sticks of bamboo. For trimming 
around the edge, loops of ribbon half an inch wide 
are arranged, or else the ribbon hangs like a fringe, 
and is finished at the edge with a button or tassel. 
Thus a blue bunting parasol, with blue bunting 
lining, will have cardinal red loops of ribbon for a 
border, and the ring that passes over the top to 
close it will have a cardinal ribbon tied on it; others 
are similarly trimmed with white. 

There are but few changes in the styles of ladies’ 
shoes. Each year brings into more general use 
comfortable broad shoes, that have full, wide soles, 
with extension edges. These prevent crowding, and 
leave the foot in its natural symmetrical proportions. 
Buttoned boots of French kid are preferred for 
dressy walking shoes. In the warm weather, low 
shoes are worn both in the house and street. The 
Newport buttoned shoe of French kid, and the but- 
toned sandal, slashed to display the color of the 
hosiery, will be the favorite styles. Misses and 
children’s shoes are made with low heels and broad 
soles, giving the foot its natural shape and position. 
For very small children, heels are abandoned alto- 
gether. 

As the season has advanced, many new novelties 
have appeared in bonnets. The Marie Stewart bon. 
net, with a point on the forehead, is very largely 
imported ; is picturesque, and very generally becom- 
in. The crown of this bonnet is large and high, 
making a very different hat from the flat fanchon 
shape formerly popular as the Marie Stuart style. 
It comes in very fine Tuscan straws and in chip, 
and is used as a dress hat. Among other dress‘hats 
are those made entirely of feathers, and without 
crowns. Marabout feathers are most used for these 
in very delicate shades of pink, tilleul, and moon- 
light blue; the strings are of Valenciennes lace, or 
of white gauze, or of dotted net tied carelessly on 
one side. White hats will, however, be most worn 
for dress. Thus there are creamy white hips, 
trimmed with chip bands, chip, bows, cream 
silk loops, and, for one glint: r, pink an 
roses, soft and crushed, withoutefoliage, and ‘some- 
times fourteen in number on 4 singled t. fe 
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